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... especially designed to give your 


paperbacks the display value of your hard cover books 








® Note the subtle incline of the 
shelves. This not only ‘self-seats’ the 
books but raises the spine titles for 
easier browsing or title searching. 
The bottom shelves are further for- 
ward for great stability and visibility. 





Bro-Dart presents a gracefully designed shelving unit for paper- 
, ; backs offering both valuable and attractive accommodations for 
in less Space the ever increasing number of paperback editions. The new 

with better shelving unit is architectured for the greatest economy in space. 
It fits flat against the wall or the units can be placed back to back 
in an aisle without becoming bulky. 
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Send for your copy of the Bro-Dart Furniture Catalog. 


Home Office:Dept. 136 D 1 56 Eari St.. Newark 8, N.J. 
West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif 
to= In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd.. 
909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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Books 


LADY CHATTERLEY AND FRIEND are in troubl 
again, this time in the Old Country, where Scotland 
Yard has carried off copies of Penguin's new un- 
expurgated edition, and Penguin Books have been 
committed for trial at the Criminal Court on the 
charge of having published an obscene book. The 
trial will be of particular interest as the first test of 
a serious work of literature under Britain's new 
Obscene Publications Act. Penguin will defend 
publication of the book as being “for the public 
good (and) in the interests of literature,” and will 
call expert witnesses to make the point. Under the 
1959 Act “An article shall be deemed to be obscene 
if its effect is, if taken as a whole, such as to 
tend to deprave and corrupt persons who are likely, 
having regard to all relevant circumstances, to read 
see or hear the matter contained or embodied in it 

Meanwhile, we find our mind dwelling on what 
must have been the politest police raid ever, when 
the men from Scotland Yard trudged into the Pen- 
guin ofhces, formally requested, and formally re 
ceived twelve little copies of Lady Chatterley’ s 
Lover. Did one policeman carry out all twelve 
copies, or did they take a few each? Did anyone 
say “Thank you"? What sort of conversation took 
place when they all climbed into the black car wait- 
ing outside? And back at the Yard, were the books 
locked up before witnesses, or were they passed 
1round to senior men for a quick read? What 
would Inspector Gideon make of it all? 


ADAM THE GAMEKEEPER: Robert D. Franklin 
lirector of the Toledo Public Library, is quoted by 
the British Library Association's Liaison as the 
source of this story 

A contributor to Field and Stream suggested to 
its editor that the magazine needed a section on 
new books. The editor commissioned him to select 
i good outdoor book and write a review. This was 
what he offered Although written many years 
ago, Lady Chatterley's Lover has just been reissued 
by the Grove Press. This fictional account of the 
day-by-day life of an English gamekeeper is still of 
onsiderable interest to outdoor-minded readers, as 
it contains Many passages on pheasant raising, the 
apprehending of poachers, ways to control vermin, 
and other chores and duties of the professional 
gamekeeper. Unfortunately, one is obliged to wade 
through many pages of extraneous material in order 
to discover and savour these sidelights on the man- 
agement of a Midland shooting estate, and in this 
reviewer's opinion the book cannot take the place 
of J. R. Miller's Practical Gamekeeping 
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GIFTS: Columbia University’s East Asiatic Library 
has been presented with 500 Japanese books by 
Japanese foreign minister Zentaro Kosaka. The 
special presentation was on behalf of the U.S 
Japanese Centennial Goodwill Mission organized 
earlier this year to celebrate the 100th anniversary 
of the beginning of the two countries’ diplomati 
cultural and economic relations. Shigeru Yoshida 
former Japanese prime minister and head of the 
Goodwill Mission, was instrumental in obtaining 
the collection, which contains a wide variety of 
current titles chosen by the university... . Colum 
bia has figured in another gift with acquisition by 
its university libraries of what is desc tibed as pos 
sibly the “greatest single aggregation” of the work 
of children’s book illustrator Arthur Rackham. Mr 
and Mrs. Alfred C. Berol of New York City were 
the donors Yale University library also has 
reported an important acquisition—a ‘‘vast colle 
tion” of the works of the noted book designer, the 
late Bruce Rogers. The gift collection formerly was 
the personal property of Dr. Harold M, Marvin ot 
New Haven, for years the physician and close friend 
of Mr. Rogers Stanford University Library is a 
benefactor of the generosity of Christian de Guign« 
who has presented 300 rare editions and memo 
rabilia of Charles Dickens Another gift of in 
ter®&t is a 25-volume Chinese translation of an 
important part of the Buddhist Tripitake, donated 
to the University of Chicago Library by W. P. Yuen 
of La Salle College of Hong Kong In a gesture 
of interfaith goodwill, San Francisco Lodge 21 of 
B'Nai Brith has presented a Hebraic library colle 
tion to Saint Mary's College 


BOCKS FOR THE BLIND: A new Library for the 
Blind in Des Moines, Iowa, has started serving the 
state’s blind readers in the national books-for-the 
blind program directed by the Library of Congress 
Located in a recently acquired six-story building of 
the Iowa Commission for the Blind, the new library 
has ample space for shelving, work areas, reading 

om, listening and recording rooms, and an area 
for volunteer workers 


People 


Teaeeeee eee SE EE eS 
HOLMAN TO SAN FRANCISCO: William R 


Holman, presently Director of the San Antonio 
Public Library, has been appointed City Librarian 
of the San Francisco Public Library. Mr. Holman, 
who is 35 years of age, holds a B.A from 
the University of Oklahoma and received an M.S 
in L.S. from the University of Illinois. Before going 
to San Antonio, he served on the staffs of the Uni 
(Continued on page 196) 
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Highlights of Fall 1960 


GOLDEN BOOKS 


in GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


By Winston S. Cuurcnit and the Editors of Life 
Abridged by Fren Cook. Life's two-volume edition 

published at $24.95 —has been skillfully con- 
densed for young readers in this spectacular book 
Grades $ to October. Net price $7.99 


THE STORY OF GEOLOGY 
Our Changing Earth Through the Ages 
By Jerome Wryckorr. Illustrated by Harry Mc- 
Navuont and Witttam Sayies. Words and color 
pictures take young readers on a geological tour 
of planet Earth. Grades 5 to H 

October. Net price $4.99 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


By Ottver La Farce. Special Edition for Young 
Readers. The most exciting, authoritative and mag- 
nificently illustrated volume on the American Indian 
ever published for young readers. Over 400 pictures, 
most in full color. Grades § to H. § 

October. Net price $5.99 


THE SCIENCES OF MANKIND 
Social Scientists at Work in Many 
Challenging Fields 


By Jane Werner Watson. Illustrated in color by 
Campsett Grant. Grades § to H. § 
September. Net price $4.99 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF 
CHEMISTRY EXPERIMENTS 


By Rosert Brent. Illustrated in color by Harry 
Lazarus. Grades 5 to 9. November. Net price $2.39 


DINOSAURS 
And Other Prehistoric Reptiles 


By Jane Weaner Watson. Illustrated by Ruvoirn 
ZALLINGER. Color pictures every page 
Grades 3 to & August. Net price $3.19 


Cryer i nee 


The AMERICAN 


INDIAN 


MATHEMATICS 
Exploring the World of Numbers and Space 


By Irnvinc Apter, Ph.D. Illustrated throughout in 
full color by Lowett Hess Grades 5 to 9 
August. Net price $3.99 


McCALL’S GOLDEN DO-IT BOOK 
Adapted by Joan Wrckorr, edited by Naw Com 
stock. Illustrated by Wiittam Ducan. A com- 
panion volume to the best-selling MCCALL'S GIANT 
GOLDEN MAKE-IT Book. Grades 3 to & 

September. Net price $3.19 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK OF 
OUR FIFTY UNITED STATES 


By Evcene and Karuertne Swarr Racnus. Iilus- 
trated by Harry McNavont. Gr. 3 to $§. Aug. $1.89 





New Titles in the + " 
American Heritage ‘ dy 
Junior Library “ton ue 


scAN NER, 
.} 


Grades StoJr.H § 
DISCOVERERS OF THE NEW WORLD 


By Joser Bercer, in consultation with Lawgenct 
C. Wrorvn, Librarian Emeritus, Brown University 
Iiustrated in color August. Net price $3 49 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
AND HIS WORLD 
Narrative by Henry Moscow, in consultation with 
Dumas Matone. Illustrated in color 
September. Net price $3.79 


MEN OF AMERICAN SCIENCE 

AND INVENTION 

Narrative by Micnaet Biow, in consultation with 
Rosert P. Muttuaur, Head Curator, Science and 


Technology, The Smithsonian Institution. Illus 
trated in color November. Net price $3.79 


Two new 
Golden Beginning Readers 


Grades 1 and 2 
WHALE HUNT 
Told to Jane Werner Watson, by Kenwern § 
Norris. Illustrated in color by Ciaupe Humaear 


September. Net price $1.49 
PEAR-SHAPED HILL 
By Invinc A. Lerrner. Iilustrated in color by 
Bernice Myers September. Net price $1.49 





THE GOLDEN PICTURE ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 
in Goldencraft Librery Binding 


A stimulating and authoritative beginning 6 
volume atlas for young readers— magnificently 
illustrated in full-color on every page. Be 
cause it is colorful, attractive and easy-to-use, 
it will appeal to young readers in grades 3 to 6 
and make “looking it up” fun. Fully indexed 

Ready. Net price $14.95 











For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding write to 
Golden Press, Educetional Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
Publishers of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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(Continued from page 194) 
versities of Illinois and Kansas; was Head Librar- 
ian, Pan American College; and Librarian of the 
Rosenberg Library in Galveston, Texas 
In San Antonio Mr, Holman initiated an exten- 
sive reorganizational program which realized the 
modernization of technical services, together with 
the creation of a remodeled main library built 
around four subject departments, He is to assume 
his San Francisco position on November 15th. 


NLW 1961 STEERING COMMITTEE: William 
R. Adams, president, St. Regis Paper Company; 
Reginald Clough, promotion director, Reader's Di- 
gest; A. Edward Miller, publisher, MeCall’s Maga- 
zine; and Ben D. Zevin, president, World Publish 
ing Company, are among the leaders from industry, 
publishing and communications media who will 
serve on the Steering Committee for National Li- 
brary Week in 1961, Committee appointments have 
been announced by Norman H. Strouse, president 
of J. Walter Thompson Company, who will serve 
as chairman for the fourth annual celebration of 
the reading development program. The observance 
is scheduled for April 16-22, 

Others newly appointed to the Steering Commit 
tee are: Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, president of the 
American Library Association, who will serve as a 
vice-chairman, and Francis R. St. John, chief librar- 
ian of the Brooklyn Public Library. Others who 
served on the NLW Steering Committee last year 
will continue on the national planning body for 
1961. They include: Vice Chairman Bernard 
Barnes, vice-president, Time, Inc.; Charles B. An 
derson, chairman of the board, American Booksell 
ers Association; Gilbert W. Chapman, industrialist 
and president of New York Public Library; Emer- 
son Greenaway, director, Free Library of Philadel- 
phia; Harold K. Guinzburg, president, Viking 
Press; Oscar Katz, vice-president, CBS Television 
Network; Dan Lacy, managing director, American 
Book Publishers Council; Freeman Lewis, executive 
vice-president, Pocket Books; Donald E, McGan- 
non, president, Westinghouse Broadcasting Com 
pany; William I. Nichols, editor and publisher, 
This Week Magazine (1960 chairman); Elmo 
Roper of Elmo Roper Associates; and Theodore 
Waller, vice-president, Grolier Society and Ameri 
cana Corporation 

John S. Robling continues as director of NLW 
and Virginia Mathews as associate director, 


YOU AND ALA CONTEST: Four persons, promi 
nent in the world of books, will serve as judges 
for the “You and the ALA” membership contest 


announced last month and now closed. They are 


Miss Charlemae Rollins, author and children’s li 
brarian, Chicago Public Library; Lester Asheim, 
dean, University of Chicago Graduate Library 


School; Benjamin Powell, librarian, Duke Univer- 
sity; and William I. Nichols, editor and publisher 
This Week magazine. 


HARRER TO BOSTON U: The assistant director 
for Central Services of the Stanford University Li- 
braries, Dr. Gustave A. Harrer, has been appointed 
director of the Boston University libraries and 
museums. He assumed his duties on November 1, 
succeeding Professor Robert E. Moody, recently 
appointed chairman of Boston's history department 

A native of Chapel Hill, North Carolina, Dr 
Harrer received B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees from 
the University of North Carolina, and his master's 


degree in library science from the University of 
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Illinois. In 1954, after three years of teaching, and 
the completion of his doctorate, Dr, Harrer was 
named assistant, then associate librarian, of the 
University of Tennessee. In 1957 he weat to Stan- 
ford as chief acquisition librarian, soon becoming 
acting chief catalog librarian as well, and in 1958 
was appointed assistant director for central services 

In addition to his library duties at Stanford, Dr 
Harrer lectured in bibliography there. While at a 
University of Tennessee, he edited the Tenness 
Librarian. He is active in professional cmpalte- 
tions, and has written many articles for — 
publications. Dr. Harrer, who is 35, is married and 
has three children. 


VOSPER SUCCEEDS POWELL: Robert G 
Vosper, director of libraries at the University of 
Kansas, has been appointed head librarian and pro- 
fessor of library service at UCLA, it is announced 
by Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy. Vosper, who 
was associate librarian at UCLA before leaving for 
Kansas in 1952, will assume his new post July 1, 
1961. He replaces Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell who 
will resign on that date to devote full time to his 
work as Dean of UCLA's Graduate School of Li 
— Service. Dean Powell has directed the UCLA 

Library for the past 16 years. 

Chancellor Murphy, who worked closely with 
Vosper at the University of Kansas, said: “I am 
personally delighted that Mr, Robert Vosper, one of 
the nation’s most gifted young librarians, is return 
ing home to UCLA to become University Librarian 

The quality and character of the library is prob- 
ably the single most significant factor in the life of 
any university which aspires to distinction,” Chan- 
ellor Murphy said 

Vosper, who will teach a course in inter-library 
cooperation at UCLA's School of Library Service 
has just returned from a year in Europe where he 
studied British university libraries on a Guggen- 
heim fellowship, and Italian university libraries on 
a Fulbright fellowship. Dean Powell said that 
Vosper, during his eight earlier years at UCLA, 
helped direct the library through a period of phe 
nomenal growth, until it is now the largest research 
library in the Southwest with 1,400,000 volumes 
17 special or branch libraries, and a new main 
library building planned for the near future 

Vosper received his A.B. and M.A. degrees from 
the University of Oregon, and a library certificate 
from the University of California's Berkeley 

ampus. He served as a librarian at Berkeley and 
Stanford before coming to UCLA as head ot the 
acquisitions department. At UCLA he was mainly 
responsible for building branch libraries to serve 
the professional Schools of Engineering, Medicine 
and Law. Vosper and his wife, Loraine, are former 
Pacific Palisades residents. They have four children 

three girls and a boy, ranging from 9 to 18 years 


WYLLIS E. WRIGHT, librarian of Williams Col- 
lege, has been elected chairman of the Decimal 
Classification Editorial Policy Committee at its an- 
nual meeting at Lake Placid, New York, on Octo- 
ber 1. Mr. Wright, who will serve a three-year 
term, succeeds Lucile Morsch of the Library of 
Congress 

He brings to the post a wide variety of experi 
ence. A past president of the ALA Division of 
Cataloging and Classification, Mr. Wright currently 
is serving as Chairman of the Catalog Code Revision 
Committee which is working for international 
agreement on cataloging rules. This international 


(Continued on page 198) 
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112 books. 
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(Continued from page 196) 
experience is of particular relevance, since the 
Editorial Policy Committee and the Forest Press 
publishers of the Decimal Classification, currently 
ur onsidering ways of making the classification 
of greater use throughout the world 
Harriet MacPherson was re-elected 
man of the Committee 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE ON HELP FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED: Emerson Greenaway, director 
of the Free Library of Philadelphia, has been named 
chairman, and Robert S. Bray and Charles Gallozzi 
of Library of Congress's Division for the Blind 
have become members of a new Library Committee 
set up to work with the President's Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped. The 
committee, concerned with education to pro 
vide greater job opportunity for the handicapped, 
will prepare booklists, review existing bibliogra- 
phies, prepare displays relating to employment ot 
handicapped workers, and organize a program of 
publicity in library publications 

The group, which first met during ALA's 1960 
meeting in Montreal, will hold its next annual 
meeting at the 1961 ALA Conference in Cleveland 


CLASSIFICATION PIONEER MARGARET 
MANN: Margaret Mann, since 1938 associate 
professor emeritus of library science at the Univer 
sity of Michigan, died on August 22 in Chula Vista, 
California, where she had been living with a niece, 
Mrs. Edwin Gould. Miss Mann, internationally 
known for her Introduction to Cataloging and the 
f Books (1930) was 87 years old 

Margaret Mann began her library career on the 
staff of Armour Institute (now Illinois Institute) 
of Te where she had been educated. Sub 
sequently, she served as assistant librarian and in- 
structor at University of Illinois (1897-1903) and 
was head of the catalog department of the Carnegi« 
Library in Pittsburgh (1903-1919). From 1919 to 
924 she was cataloger and classiher for the Engi 
neering Library in New York City, and 
then was instructor in cataloging at the Paris Li 
brary School for two years. After her return to the 
U.S. she joined the University of Michigan faculty 
in 1926 as an assistant professor of library scien 
1938 
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new 
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hnology 


Societies 


retiring in 
Miss Mann was several times an executive board 
mber of ALA, holding the organization's vice 
presidency in 1924. Her other professional member 
ships included the Bibliographical Society of 
America, the Michigan Library Association, and 
the Association des Bibliothecaires Francaise 


VICK! BAUM, author of Grand Hotel. The Head 
Aneel, Written on Water, The Mustard Seed 
{/:ve and many other books, died August 
age of 64. The wife of Richard Lert 
vw of the Pasadena, California, Symphony 
Miss Baum was Viennese by birth and 
d to Germany while in her twenties. She came 
to the United States in 1931 


Se SBS SBeeBeeeeReeeaea se a 
ete. 


CONSTRUCTION BEGINS ON NEW ALA 
HEADQUARTERS: Early October marked two 
significant events—ground breaking for ALA's new 
five-story, million-dollar office building, and launch 
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ing of a fund drive to help raise the sum needed 
for construction, The new building, shaped like a 
reverse “L,” will be of white glazed brick with 
vertical lines “composed of windows 
eparated by spandrels of gray-green glass,” says an 
announcement from ALA. The description con 
tinues, noting that the building's ‘‘steel reinforced 
urtain wall frame with its white and gray-green 
wr will be set off with slate and granite in 
larker shades including black Plant 
ings of shade trees will screen the first level of 
offices and their floor-to-ceiling windows 


ALA's new building will be created with the 
of construction gymnastics that awe the lay 
in, allowing the staff to continue work without 
interruption. The first step, begun in mid-October 
will be construction of the north-south wing on 
what used to be the Association's parking lot. It 
should be completed by fall 1961 
The second phase of the undertaking will begin 
with demolition of the late Cyrus Hall McCormick's 
stately mansion, which has served as ALA head 
quarters in the past. In its place will be constructed 
an east-west wing to house ALA's lobby and main 
executive othces, Completion of this wing is ex 
pected in spring 1962 


mitrasting 


“teri 
varying 


The new building was designed by Holabird and 
Root to accommodate ALA's expanding activities 
Set on pilings driven 70 feet to bedrock, the struc 
ture will have a full basement with a shipping 
room, publishing warehouse for 125,000 volumes 
plus an archive for 60,000 more volumes. The first 
floor will contain the executive offices and lobby 
plus additional general office space. The second and 
third floors will have office space while the fourth 
will house a generous library, more than doubling 
the size of the present headquarters library 

Portions of the fourth floor wil] be available for 
office rental, and all of the fifth floor will be utilized 
for this purpose initially, although the entire build 
ing is earmarked for eventual ALA use. The in 
terior is designed for expansion of office units 
through the use of modules with outlets for all 
types of electrical office equipment 

According to ALA's release, the new structure's 

automatic elevators, one freight and one passenger 

will be equipped with electronic brains for conveni 
ence’ [—a sentence that gives us pause. EDs.}] W« 
also are told that the building will be completely 
wired for an intercommunications system and that 
parking space will be provided in a rear area, Onc 
of the building's architectural features will be a 
room with a concrete vaulted ceiling and 
walnut paneling will be used extensively through 
out the structure 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY was a gift 
from Carnegie in 1908. Planned for 150 readers 
it now attempts to serve 800 instructors and 
000 resident students. A Senate Library Com 
recently published interesting recommen 
lations for a new library. Basic recommendation 
is for “a great central library, with a considerable 
amount of specialized material in branch libraries 
it duplicated in the main library 
said to be most necessary to 
sciences. The 
basic separation of under 
libraries be attempted.’ 
Other recommendations include a large study hall 
parcel lockers, tables 
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BOOKS YOUR READERS WILL BE ASKING FOR... 


Abin gdon ‘Press 





by JAMES MUDGE 
Poems 
With Power 


To Strengthen the Soul 


Whether seeking a specific poem or a bit of 
inspiration, you are certain to find “just the thing” 
among the selections in this anthology. There are 
1,348 poetic gems from every age to answer the 
needs of every mood. Selections are classified 
under such topics as: Heroism, Courage, Duty, 
Service, Aspiration, Prayer, Joy, Love, Hope, Faith, 
Life, Age and Death. The handsome three-piece 
binding has a decorated spine stamped in Brighton 
leaf gold. 320 pages, $3.75 


by ARTHUR M. DEPEW 


The Cokesbury 
Game Book 


Revised Edition 


This revised edition brings the long-time favorite 
game book up to date with the addition of interest 
ing new games and helpful illustrations. There are 
598 games from which to choose—games to please 
all ages: Active Games; Quiet Games; Writing 
Games; Outdoor Games; Games to Make and Play; 
Mental Games, Problems, and Brain Twisters; Cul- 
tural Games; Musical and Folk Song Games. Direc 
tions for all games are clear and easy to follow 
Indexed. 320 pages, $2.95 


Abingdon Press — NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


IN CANADA: G.R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
IN AUSTRALASIA: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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chairs and coat racks’ where smoking would 
be permitted; small group study rooms; and direct 
stacks for everyone, including under- 


(Continued from page 


access to 
graduates. 
a quarter of the student body and 
in addition to study hall 
and space for one and a half million vol- 
with provision for expansion to house 
another million. (Present collection is something 
less than half a million, according to the current 
American Library Directory.) A modular type 
building, with air conditioning, soundproofing, 
about 500 carrels dispersed in the stacks, studies 
for faculty members, seminar rooms, and special 
reading rooms for the use of microforms, etc., are 
other recommendations. The “‘extensive use of 
glass’’ is not recommended, since “Lever Building 
style is not suitable for a library.” Excerpts from 
the Library Committee's report appear in the 
publication of the Syracuse University 
Library Associates, for May 1960. 


GRADUATE PROGRAM IN SCHOOL lLI- 
BRARIANSHIP is being initiated this fall at 
Boston University's School of Education, Leading 
to a master’s degree in education, it is the only pro 
gram in the New England area specifically designed 
to train school librarians, according to Dr. Lorraine 
E. Tolman, librarian and assistant professor in the 
University’s School of Education 


Seating for 
faculty is suggested, 
space, 
umes, 


Courier, 


The program assumes that the successful school 
librarian must be a competent teacher with a back- 
ground in general education, professional educa 
tion, and subject specialization, Dr. Tolman said 


Formal activation of the program, which has been 





several years in preparation at the University, has 
ome in the wake of a recently passed Massachusetts 
law requiring certification for schoo] librarians 

The Boston University thoroughly 
tailored to meet certification 
Tolman said. The curriculum library 
courses previously taught at the University, plus 
several new courses. The sequence of courses, from 
which a minimum of 18 hours will be arranged 
depending on the student's background of training 
includes Introduction to School 
Library Resources and Services; Children’s Litera 
ture—Creative Type Materials; Children’s Litera 
Informational Type Materials; Reterence and 
Research Materials in the School Library; Literature 
for Young Adults; Organization of School Library 
Materials; Administration of the Schoo] Library 
ind Practicum or Practice Work 


CONFERENCE EXHIBITS: Donald Kohlstedt, di 
Grand Rapids (Michigan) Publi 
Library, and an executive board member of ALA's 
Round Table, has submitted a notable 
Re-evaluation Report to ERT, The report 
mailed to association officers, but is worth 
ummarizing here for general consumption. Call 
ing for ‘a reappraisal of values” in convention 
planning, Mr. Kohlstedt points out that ideally, ex 
hibits can be beneficial to exhibitors and librarians 
alike. In practice, he says, “exhibitors seem to have 
heen given the impression that librarians labor 
jelusion that exhibiting is a commercially 
profitable privilege. In actuality, reports from ex 
hibitors indicate that most conference expenses can 
only as public relations 

202) 


program is 
requirements , Dr 
consists of 


and experience, 


ture 


rector of the 
Exhibits 


Procedure 


will be 


under the 


be justified 


(¢ ntinued ¢ pa ge 














Apex 








Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 

Keep associated magazines, pamp 
booklets, ete. together for ready reference! 


hile u , 





Five convenient sizes: 10°x7"x4”"; 1 





MAGAZINES + PAMPHLETS - BOOKLETS - LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, | 
2a" x9 "x4"; 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 




















Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding 


Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time 


ather pull, contents label. 
16a"x11 "x3". 





137x10"%x3'A2"; 14%4"x10%"x3"; 
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This magnificent reference book offers a 


A superlative word-and-picture panorama of 2,000 years 


of cultural and technical achievement 


guide to from the golden days of Athens to the 


Golden Gate Bridge, from the pillars of 


the Parthenon to the plate glass of the 


Western man’s UN building. 


@ 52 full-color, annotated maps trace the 


achievement geographic course of man’s most signifi- 


cant cultural movements. 


@ 130 pages of sumptuous photogravure 
Atlas ‘oun plates illustrate more than a thousand of 
man’s most glorious monuments to cre- 
ativity — painting, sculpture, architecture, 


ships, aircraft—-even assembly lines and 
es ern cyclotrons. 10% x 13%—242 pages—$15.00 


e efe * D. VAN NOSTRAND 
Civilization compan. ee. 


By FREDERIC VAN DER MEER 120 Alexander St., Princeton, New Jersey 














(Continued from page 200) 


Mr. Kohlstedt then turns his attention to practi 
il solutions of such problems as 

Conflicting meeting dates, particularly in adja 
which put exhibitors in the position of 
» make a choice—a master file of al] known 
dates has been set up at ALA head 
Association officers are invited to clear 
their dates by mail or may call collect, if necessary 
it ERT Known dates are listed regularly 


nt states 
having t 
onvention 
quarters 


x pense 





in Library Journal and in Exhibit, the ERT news 
letter 

Variations in exhibit fees—Mr, Kohlstedt pro- 
vides information about the most popular booth 
and table He strongly 
opposes any attempt to make a profit on exhibits 
and is equally harsh about the habit of requesting 


full payment of exhibit fees months in advance 


sizes, and suggests rates 


(Continued on page 204) 





Thomas Hart Benton at work 
on the $60,000 mural for the 
Harry S. Truman Library in 
Independence, Missouri. The 
which will cover 470 
quare feet, portray “Inde 
pendence and the Opening 
the West.” 
T he Librat yi 
search institution operated by 
the Federal Government 
preserve and make 
for study the papers and other 
research materials of the 
Administration. It 
m was opened in 
May 1959, its museum in Sep 
tember 1957 
Mr. Benton, the noted artist, 


began preparatory work on the 


} 
Mura, 


primarily a re 


available 


Traman 


research Ff 


library mural early in 1958 
Actual painting began alm 


year ag in December 1959 


THE FIRST AND THE FINEST 
FULL-VISIBILITY BINDERS 


ONLY 


OFFERS A CHOICE OF 





7 SIZES 


from Reader's Digest to 
London Illustrated News. 


| 3 COLORS 


own, Green and Red. 


SOUR 12th YEAR OF 
SERVICE TO LIBRARIANS. 


MARADOR 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, 
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CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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_ LIBRARY __ 
REVIEW 


A Professional Magazine for 
Bookish Librarians 


Recent issues have carried articles by Prof. Harry C. 
Bauer, Prof. Irving Lieberman, R. L. Collison, Frank 
Swinnerton, Dr. Paul Kaufman, Prof. Raymond Irwin, 
Prof. Esmond Wright, Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, C. W. 
Black (City Librarian of Glasgow), W. C. Berwick Sayers, 
R. D. Macleod and dozens of others. A fine panel. 


This periodical claims international status, and with 
good reason. Apart from the fact that over the decades it 
has had the most notable British librarians as contributors, 
the North American angle has always been much in 
evidence. 


We have also drawn on the library talent of Germany, 
France, Holland, Russia, Australia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
sO on. 

It will be gathered, therefore, that the LisrArY REVIEW 
makes a special claim on the interest and support of librar- 
ians everywhere. We make our bow in over sixty countries. 


Subscriptions for issues for 1960 are now being invited 
at the rate of $2.00 or 16 ‘per annum post free from 
LIBRARY REVIEW, 3, Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C.1, Scotland. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 
3 Dunlop Street, 
Glasgow, C.1, Scotland 
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(Continued from page 202) 
3. Exhibit chairman—the report advocates the ap 
pointment of a permanent exhibit chairman, who 
would have the beriefit of experience, pointing out 
that annual changes mean a new chairman starting 
from scratch each year. A local exhibit chairman 
would handle details in the convention city itself 
i Mr. Kohlstedt calls for the use at convention 
of printed committee reports, and fewer “free after 
and major addresses, leaving adequate tim« 
for exhibit visiting. He also feels that exhibitors 
should not be expected to contribute door prizes or 
ocktail parties (unless they 


noons 


hoose to) 


Discussed at ERT’s Annual Meeting at the Mon 
treal conference, Mr. Kohlstedt’s report won him a 
standing vote of thanks 


CHIMNEY CORNER, a children’s television series 
»-sponsored by the Minneapolis Public Library and 
Minneapolis Public Schools, began this fall on 
un educational television station. Mrs I! 
Bryan ordinator of children’s service 
Minneapolis Public Library, is the story tel 
series, which is designed to expand an 
ling experiences of elementary school 


(Continued on 


for a richer 


preview oft ficial Nati 
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‘roug/ i te riginai dé 

Norman H 

This is the fourth in a series of pD 

Theme and color 


will have available for use by state and | 


Cait 


nal Library 
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gned t 
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Week poster, which takes its keynote from 
The reproduction shown here is from the 
whose pre ident 
eering Committee (see note on page 196) 
the advertising agency for Library Week 
ther promotion aids NLW headquarter 


participating 


iter Thompson Company, 
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GOSH -+*Look at all the sea stories! 






































TREASURE TROVE .:- 
for prebinding and rebinding 


Helps you serve young readers better! 


You've probably seen it often in your library. Youngsters scanning the 
shelves, looking for certain types of stories and passing up dozens be- 
cause the title words did not define the kind of story in the book. That's 
why Treasure Trove illustrates the title panels. Is the youngster pom 
for sea stories? A boat, a ship’s wheel or other easily recognizable symbo 
catches the young reader’s eyes . . . tells him what title words so often 
can't . . . shows him your shelves are alive with re ading treasure and 
keeps him coming back. Whatever types of stories youngsters want, 
Treasure Trove illustrated title panels help them find them quickly, easily. 
Then, Treasure Trove covers, faithful reproductions of the original dust 
jacket art in magnificent color, further stimulate the urge to read. Books 
och exciting. Youngsters want to take them home. 

And, they can take Treasure Trove bound books home more often be- 
cause Treasure Trove bound books have more circulations in them. Extra 
strong buckram and durable printing inks plus the craftsmanship of 
your Treasure Trove binder give books extra long life. With all this, 
Treasure Trove bound books cost no more than ordinary ones. 

In every way, Treasure Trove helps you serve young readers better. 
Write for a free list of authorized Treasure Trove binders today. 


: Oreaswre O10 tics on 
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rdi nator of childre n’s services at the Minne 
Public Library, with Mary Carol Luger and puppet 
ind Roquefort, on set of “Chimney Corner.” 


(Continued from page 204) 


he 32 programs in the series are being carried on 
KTCA-TV. Frank Engdahl, a former teacher at 
Southwest High school, now on special assignment 
is handling production for the department of radio 
television of the public schools 


The regular cast includes two puppets, Chirpy, a 
uckoo-clock bird and Roquefort, a studious mous¢ 
handled by two University of Minnesota theater stu 
A special guest will appear on each Chimney 
The first guest was author Borg 


lents 
Corner program 
hild Dahl, who helped launch the series’ first show 
on September 22. Some of the guests on subsequent 
programs will be young people who will talk about 
their special interests. A Chimney Corner Club has 


been formed and membership pins are given 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIANS will shortly begin intensive implemen 
tation of the new school library standards, accord 
ing to ALA Executive Director David Clift. The 
new drive has been made possible by a grant to 
ALA of the Council on Library 
Resources, In plans are now being 


$100.000 trom 


Detailed 


A LIBRARY OF THE FUTURE is being planned 
by ALA for the Century 21 World Exposition to be 

ld in Seattle, Washington, in 1962. The Council 
a grant of $30,991 
aid the planning committee, headed by 
of the School of Librarianship 
Library machines will b 


Resources has made 


t 


) 
Lieberman 


Washington 


MAKE UP AND READ: According to a note in 
Publicity Clippings for September, the 
Evansville (Indiana) Public Library has launched 

number of Beauty Salon Booketerias—small co 
lections of current books placed in local beauty 
Patrons books out themselves by 
printing their mame and address and the current 
The books may be returned 


Liovary 


shops charge 


late on the book card 


to any branch library 
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Opportunities 


SSE BSS BSB SBSBRB ERB SESE SE SB 
WILSON SLA CHAPTER AWARDS: Special L: 


braries Association Bulletin announces as the topi 
of the 1961 H. W. Wilson Company Chapter 
Award competition, “The Most Outstanding Effort 
to Emphasize Special Libraries During National 
Library Week.” Details are being supplied to the 
hapters by SLA, 31 East 10 Street, NYC 3 


BETA PHI MU DEADLINE: Beta Phi Mu, the 
international library science honorary, has an 
nounced that the new deadline for nominations for 
the third annual Good Teaching Award is Novem 
ber 15. The award, which is given to a library 
school instructor for excellence in teaching, carries 
an honorarium and citation and will be presented at 
the midwinter meeting of the Association of Ameri 
an Library Schools 

Nominations should be sent to award chairman 
Rose Vainstein, Public Library Specialist, Library 
Services Branch, U.S Office of Education, Wash 
ington 25, D.C. Qualifications for nominees include 
urrent status as full-time teacher in ALA-accredited 
library skill in teaching methods, under 
standing of students, inspiration, activity in the 
profession I 


school 


Temporary administrative duties will 
not disqualify candidates, whose names may be sub 
mitted by any individual or group except current 
library 


CLA SCHOLARSHIP: The Catholic Library Asso 
iation announces a Scholarship in Library Scienc 
for the academic year 1961-1962, to be awarded for 
graduate study toward a master’s degree. The schol 
arship consists of an award of $600 to the person 
hosen by its scholarship committee. Of this sum 
$300 is to be repaid to the Association within two 
years after completion of the librarianship progran 

The Catholic Library Association hopes by this 
scholarship to encourage promising talent to enter 
the profession and to foster advanced study in the 
field. Applications are available from the Scholar 
ship Committee, Catholic Library Association, Vil 
lanova, Pennsylvania. Applications must be filed at 
the CLA headquarters by January 15, 1961 


POLITICAL DISPLAY CONTEST: Oceana Pub 
lications has announced a contest for the best library 
lisplay of political books published in 1960, noting 
that its interest is “partisan, non-partisan,and bi 
partisan.” Photographs of displays, with name and 
address of library, should be mailed to Miss Kate 
Coplan, Chief of Exhibits and Publicity, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland, where they 
will be 


SON OF MISTY: Youngsters in U.S. and Canadian 
public and school libraries are invited to help 
choose a name for the colt born last spring to 
Misty, heroine of Marguerite Henry's Misty of 
Chincoteague, and submit it to the “Name Misty’'s 
Colt” contest by November 23. Th library sub 
mitting the winning name will be awarded $1,000 
for the purchase of new children’s books. Entry 
blanks and rules are obtainable from Rand McNally 
Library Dept., Box 7600, Chicago. Librarians and 
their young patrons are asked to select one best 
entry from their library and tell in 50 words or 
ss why they think the name appropriate 


school lasses 


judged 
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... how to get HARD COVER circulation 
from your PAPERBACK books...... 


The paperback is 
+ an easy and early 
victim to even the 
simplest of circula- 
tion hazards . .. 
frequently beyond 
repair with the 


The Bro-Dart method 
presetves the 

brightness and 

colorfulness of the 
“paperback” and, 

at the same time 

protects it against 

normal circulation hazards. 


The New Bro-Dart Reinforcing Method 
Saves Pre-Binding or Replacing 


This simple, economical method introduces hitherto undreamed-of 
“mileage” into the circulation of your paperback books. Not only 
does the Bro-Dart method preserve and — against the usual 


circulation hazards, but it preserves the book's original freshness 


and beauty as well. 


3 Simple Steps.... 


Plasti-Kleer Mylar’ Reinfcrcing Tape is first applied to 
the spine. Durable, tear-resistant and completely trans- 
parent, it permits easy title reading. 

Easy pressure on the lever of the Bro-Dart Staple 
Reinforcer sends a powerful staple through the cover 
and page signatures to hold th: entire book up to 
1% inches thick. 

The job is topped off with Plasti-Kleer UNIVERSAL 
Covers which completely protects surface of cover 
against dog-earing and damage from liquids and 
perspiration. The tough Mylar is backed with stiff 
bristoi and reinforced at all exposed edges with 
abrasive-resistant fibre tape. A second strip of Plasti- 
Kleer Reinforcing Tape connects the Universal covers 
and gives double reinforcement to the spine 


Send for the 
Bro-Dart illustrated 
folder on 
paperback 


reinforcing. 
*Mylar 8.1.M. DuPont 


O fice Dept. 135-D, 56 Ear! St.. Newark 8, N.J 


Home 
West Coast 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 23, Calif 
to= In Canada Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 
909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6. Ontario 
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AWARDS 


LITERARY LATIN AMERICA: Argentine writer 
Marco Denevi has been awarded the $5,000 first 
prize for his short story, Ceremonia Secreta (Secret 
Ceremony) in the Life en Espatol Literary Contest. 
Second prize of $2,000 went to Carlos Martinez 
Moreno of Uruguay for his story, Los Aborigenes, 
and third prize, $1,000, was awarded to the Chilean 
writer, Alfonso Echeverria, for a story called Naw- 
According to the Spanish-language edition of 
Life magazine, the award which it established last 
year is the largest ever offered in a Spanish-language 
literary contest, in terms of cash value. 


da 


HARPER PRIZE: Herbert Lobsenz, 28. is winner 
of the $10,000 Harper Prize Novel Contest for his 
first novel, “Vangel Griffin.” The book will be 
published on Jan. 2 


MRS. BEVERLY CLEARY'S BOOK Henry and the 
Paper Route (Morrow 1957) has been selected for 
the 1960 Young Reader's Choice Award by popular 
vote of the children from Washington, Oregon 
Montana, Idaho, and British Columbia. The award 
a hand-printed parchment scroll, is presented annu 
allly by the Division of Work with Children and 
Young People of the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association 


NASSAU COUNTY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is 
recipient of a $400 grant from the New York State 
Education Department for preparation of a legal 
handbook for use of library trustees. The Trustees 
Committee of the Association, headed by Robert 
Martin of Levittown Public Library, is working on 
preparation of the handbook, and present plans ar¢ 
to publish it as a separate issue of the Association's 
publication, Odds and Bookends, early in 1961 


PHILLIPS EXETER CITES LIBRARIAN: Rodney 
Armstrong, librarian of the Phillips Exeter Acad- 
Exeter, New Hampshire, has been honored by 
the Academy for “loyal service as a devoted and 
effective member of the faculty." Mr, Armstrong 
was one of two recipients of a citation and cash 
award which were first presented in 1959 by an 
anonymous donor to acknowledge the dignity and 
worth of the classroom teacher, Though Mr. Arm 
strong is not a classroom teacher, the Davis Library 
at Exeter under his guidance has become increas 


emy 


ingly a center of study and learning in conjunction 
with work in the classroom. He was appointed its 
librarian in 1950 


RACINE PUBLIC LIBRARY has been designated 
Organization of the Year” by the Racine County 
Association for Mental Health, which called at 
tention to the library's many activities, displays 
hook 
rama 
health 


hlm service, and the “Program Pano 
which included a demonstration on mental 


lists 
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FORMER WMU LIBRARIAN HONORED: The 
late Anna French, librarian at Western Michigan 
University from 1907 to 1946, has been honored in 
the naming of the university's new residence hall 
for 300 women. Miss French, a graduate of Eastern 
Michigan University, was known throughout the 
state for library activities and for her help to 
librarians. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE: Spencer G. Shaw, chil 
dren's consultant of the Nassau Library System, 
has been honored by the Hampton Institute, Vir- 
ginia, as the 1960 recipient of the Alumni Award 
90th annual 
commencement for his “outstanding contributions 


The award was conferred at the 


made to the community and his profession.” 


AN ANNUAL $25,000 GRANT given by the pub 
lishers of the World Book Encyclopedia to the 
American Library Association to support associa 
tion programs in public and school library service 
was announced jointly in September by the associ 
ation and the educational corporation 

The initial grant in the form of a $25,000 check 
was presented to the association by Mr. Bailey K 
Howard, president of World Book Encyclopedia 
and received by David H. Clift, ALA’s executive 
lirector. “If democratic principles and ideals are 
to survive, to be nurtured, and to grow in this world 
then we must help prepare the people of the free 
nations to choose their paths wisely. It is always 
better to deal from strength in a situation like this, 
and in the struggle for men’s minds, the strength 
lies in our libraries, in the freedom of access to and 
availability of information, It is to these goals that 
World Book Encyclopedia is directing this sup 
port,”’ said Mr. Howard in making the presentation 
The first year's award will be earmarked for the 
$1,000,000 fund ALA na 
tional headquarters building being erected on prop 
East Huron 
The grant equals an endowment of 


urrent drive for the 


erty owned by the association at 50 
Street, Chicago 
$600,000 in terms of annual income to the associ 
In all future years the money will be pr 
“World Book Encyclopedia—ALA 


to support an outstanding association 


ation 
sented as the 
Goals Award 
project each year 


The award is intended to “encourage and ad 


vance the development of public and/or school 


library service and librarianship through recognition 
and support of programs which implement ‘Goals 
for Action,’ ” a policy statement directed toward th 
improvement and promotion of library service and 
librarianship throughout the nation. “Goals for 
Action” was adopted by the Council of the ALA 
ym January 29, 1959 

The grant is the largest continuing contribution 
to the association since the $2,000,000 received in 
three increments from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York in 1926, 1932, and 1933 
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A New Library? 


You will want this new book 


Guidelines for Library Planners 


Proceedings of the Library Buildings and Equipment Institute 


Sponsored by the Buildings and Equipment Section of the 
American Library Association, June 18—20, 1959 


Edited by Keith Doms and Howard Rovelstad 


A report which will serve as a practical 
guide to the major aspects of planning and 


equipping libraries 


The first part consists of comprehensive 
papers on general aspects of library build- 
ings presented by experts, covering philoso 
phy of design, layout plans and library 
interiors, resilient floorings, equipment eval- 
uation and specification writing, lighting, 
heating and ventilation. It concludes with 
practical advice from a librarian, an archi- 
tect, and a researcher on the all important 


subject of getting the most for your money 


The remainder of the book is devoted to 


specific library buildings—college and uni 
pecific library buildin; I] 1 


versity, public, and school 


The plans for four college and university 
and four public library buildings are pre 


sented with statistical data, criticism, and 


discussion of each 


Twelve different school libraries, includ 
ing elementary, junior high, senior high, 
and presented 


vocational, laboratory, are 


with statistical data and comments on th 
plans of each including good features and 


suggestions for improvement 


Among the special features are fifty 
photographs, diagrams, and plans for the 
libraries discussed, an outline for library 
equipment specification writing, and pape rs 
on the pros and cons of remodeling from 
and 


the point of view of the librarian 


architect 


A guide for librarians and architects as 
they deal with library building problems, 
based on the combined knowledge and ex 
perience of those who have themselves faced 
such problems. Here is valuable practical 
help for any library planning or just con 


sidering a building program 


Just Published © 136 pages @ Paper @ $3.75 


Order now from 
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AMERICAN 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


East Huron Str Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Letters 


Greenville Public Library Integrated 
The closing of the Greenville Public Library 
in South Carolina, following sit-in demon 
was mentioned in the 
BULLETINS September editorial, p. 63 The 
closing on similar grounds of the Danville 
(Virginia) Public Library was described in an 
in the 1ssue, Pp \2. Both storie 


are brought up to date in this issue; see letter 


sfrations hy Ne groes 


article same 
belou arlicie on p 224 

Thank you for your inquiry about the state 
of affairs in the Greenville Public. I shall be 
happy to try to bring you up to date 

This is what happened 


Library closed 
Negroes wer 


library 
library 


March 1—Sit-in in the 

March 16—Sit-in in the 
arrested 

July — 7 t-ins library Negroes wet 
arrested 

July 28—Suit to force integration of library filed 

Sept. 2—Library closed by board at request of city 

ruled question 

; 


He ring on suit Judge 


was no library, and 


Ismiss¢ 


19——Library reopened on completely int 


ted basis 

I am pleased that the library has been inte 
grated, a step which I recommended several 
years ago. I feel it is extremely unfortunate 
that the library was closed and it is difficult 
for me to understand why that step was 
necessary, since it was reopened so promptly 
on an integrated basis 

Greenville is not the first library in South 
Carolina to be integrated There have been 
no incidents either here or in other libraries 


in the state, and I believe there w// be none 


here. It is my belief that our Negro patrons 
will feel free to come to the main library, 
but will choose to use the Negro branch most 
of the time 

I might just make this correction about a 
statement in your editorial. The violence in 
Greenville was actually the result of sit-in 
demonstrations in local variety lunch 
counters rather than in the library, I am 
happy to say. The violence followed a sit-in 
it a lunch counter and climaxed several days 


store 


of similar demonstrations 
CHARLES E. Stow, Librarian 

Greenville Public Library 

South Car 


lina 


Greenville 


wlinued on page 212 ) 
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The Bredac’ 


a PNUhcoy y Vileme | elle Vile), Be) é)17,) 


... to meet the problem of 
Circulation Growth... 


here are a few 
excerpts from the many 
letters in our file 

from Brodac users. 


"# * * 4 hoon to the library 
business * ¥ * 

* we hope to gei 2 tecond 
machine * * * 

we have slipped our last book 
happy day 
king up of card numbers 
what the typist like 

is not having to type!” 

t couldn't get along without 
the Brodac nou 


n the avea will succumb 


Brodac System to its charms!” 
The simple, swift and error-proof recording of transactions 
Means is only the beginning of the Brodac System's Savings. Subse- 


quent time-consuming and costly chores, such as, typing of 


Continuous over-due notices, book slipping, sorting and filing of book 


cards, circulation-tallying, are all eliminated. Skilled help is 


Savings conserved for more creative tasks. 


Completely error-proof. 
Installed with almost ‘‘plug-in"’ simplicity. 


NO OTHER * 
* 
% Desk-Level operation. 
* 
* 
* 


CHARGING SYSTEM 
COMBINES 

ALL OF THESE 
FEATURES 


No developing or scanning of film. 
Automatic circulation tallies. 
Installed on a “‘test’’ basis. 


Send for Detailed Plans and Literature. 


Home Office 
INDUSTRIES Dept. 168-D. 56 Ear! St.. Newark 8, N.J 
Weat Coaat 
to wit 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif 
In Canada 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd 


909 Pape Avenue. Toronto 6, Ontario 
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(Continued from page 210) 
Danville 

I have just read with interest the article 
“A Library Closes in Danville,’ by Gerard 
Tetley in the September BULLETIN. 

It gave me something of a glow of self- 
righteousness when I opened our library 
tonight to know that I was opening our doors 
wide to all the people of our community. 
This democratic situation exists in our library 
not because of the machinations of any or- 
ganization, but because of the recognition by 
all the people of this town that a public 
library supported to a great extent by taxes 
must be open to all those who wish to read. 

Ten years ago, segregation was practiced 
in this library, too—not by rule, but by tacit 
agreement to custom. However, enlightened 
boards of directors, librarians, and borrowers 
alike recognized that this situation should not 
exist, and without fanfare or argument it 
came to be known that all creeds and colors 
of human beings were welcome, until today 
we have a really free, public library which 
has raised its circulation over 200% in six 
years Mrs. F. W. WarLow 

Carlisle, Pennsylvania 


Nothing to do with Microfilm 

We have received a copy of the September, 
1960, issue of the WILSON LIBRARY BULLE- 
TIN. 

While we appreciate having attention 
called to our recent Catalog of Microcard 
Publications (at the bottom of page 40), we 
are rather taken aback by the headline used, 
to wit, “Two New Catalogs of Microfilm 
Material.’ Neither catalog referred to has 
anything to do with microfilm—one catalog 
lists the publications of the Readex Micro- 
print Corp. and the other the publications of 
about twenty-five organizations engaged in 
Microcard publishing. In the first instance, 
the product in question is the Readex Micro- 
print card which is a 9” x6" opaque card 
upon which 100 pages are reproduced by 
means of offset printing; in the second in- 
stance the product in question is a Microcard, 
a 3”x5” opaque card produced by photo- 
graphic means and containing a varying 
number of pages. Both products are opaque, 
that is, they are not film. 

ALBERT JAMES D1Az 
The Microcard Foundation 
Washington, D.C. 





COMING THIS MONTH—a new supplement 
to Short Story Index, the librarian's most prac- 
tical tool for keeping short story collections in 
active use. This 1955-1958 volume covers 
6,392 stories in 376 collections. Clearly in- 
dexes stories by subject, author, and title. 
Includes a Directory of Publishers. 


SUPPLEMENT 


1955-1958 


edited by Estelle A. Fidell and Esther V. Flory 
1960 ° clothbound ° $6.00 


SHORT 
STORY 
INDEX 





Also available: Short Story Index (collections up to 1949)—60,000 stories in 4,320 
collections. $14 (foreign: $17). “An indexing triumph'—Frances Cheney. ‘An 
essential book in public, high school, and college libraries''—Library Journal. Short 
Story Index Supplement: 1950-1954—9,575 stories in 549 collections. $5. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY « 950 University Avenue * New York 52, New York 
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Chapter Awards Spark Programs 


The Special Library Association Chapter 
Award, presented annually by The Wilson 
Company, was given this year for the most 
outstanding promotion of 
services within the business community 
year for recruiting activities. On both occa- 
sions the Award was divided between two 
SLA Chapte rs one of the 
winners was the Rio Grande Chapter. 


special library 


} 
sof 
4asi 


sn hath OCCASION 


I would like to express to you the appreci 
ation of the Rio Grande Chapter for the 
establishment of The H. W. Wilson Chapter 
Awards, These awards not only supply im 
petus for a program in the field of the award, 
but a basis for a continuing effort. As evi 
dence of this, the Rio Grande Chapter has es 
tablished its Recruiting and Business Informa- 
tion Committees as standing committees 

The former, for whose work we shared the 
Award for 1958-59, emphasized in that year 
the approach to the high school student and 
is now extending its contacts to adult groups 

At first glance our role in the area of service 
to the business community did not appear to 
have much potential. There are no business 
librarians in the Chapter, and no organized 
business libraries in the area that we knew of 


On examination, we realized that these facts 
indicated that this was virgin territory 

Our Business Information Committee ap- 
proached the Albuquerque Public Library to 
find out what the extent of their service to 
the business community was and what they 
thought of the potential of such service. The 
Reference Department reported that a sizable 
part of its service was to businessmen 

Thereupon, the committee sent out a ques 
tionnaire to all of the larger companies in the 
The questionnaire asked what different 
forms of they had and on what 
specific They were told that the 
public library would have a file compiled 
from the questionnaire, and would serve as a 
for information and 


< ity 
material 


subjects 


central clearing house 
materials 
The response was very gratifying. For this 
work the Chapter shared the H. W. Wilson 
Award for 1959-60. Now the Committee is 
preparing a file for the public library from 
the questionnaires. We expect that this file, 
and other help the Chapter can provide the 
Public Library, will help sustain a long-range 
business information service to Albuquerque 
WILLIAM H. RICHARDSON, President 
Rio Grande Chapte r 
Special Libraries Association 


The International Lesson Annual, 1961 


Text: both King James and RSV 
Explanation: of text 
Application: of text to life today 
Teaching suggestions 

Summary of each lesson 

Indexes of subjects and scripture 
Unit organization 

Annotated daily Bible readings 
Articles on special days 
Suggested audio-visual resources 
Maps and line drawings 


You are sure to need more copies of The Interna- 


tional Lesson 


{nnual in your library than ever be- 


fore. Because of its increasing popularity. Teachers 


and 


students of the International 


Sunday School 


Lessons will be asking for it over and over again. 
Order your 1961 copies now! 


cAbingdon ‘Press 


ONLY $995 


NOVEMBER 1960 


In Conade: G. R. Welch Co. Ltd, Toronto; 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
In Australasia: Thomas 
C. Lothion, Melbourne 








| Bee eeeeeeeeeees 
meetings 
courses 

THE H. R. HUNTTING associations 


COMPANY, INC. 
eteetera 
Library Specialists 


: * 
56 years experience | @eeeeeeeeeeees 


One source for 


all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 

















« NEW! 
QUICK-SEE 


ALBUM SLA PUBLIC RELATIONS: Need for a sustained 
DISPLAY UNIT public relations program as part of its regular and 


| continuing activities has prompted Special Libraries 
FOR LIBRARIES | Association to establish a Publications and Publi 
Relations Department at its headquarters office 
Mary L. Allison, editor of Special Libraries, (se 
@ SAVES | photograph above) has been named Publications 
ONE HALF THE | and Public Relations ro In addition to supe . 
vising publication of the association's professiona 
SAGE OF journal and specialized reference tools, the new 
THE AVERAGE lepartment will endeavor to encourage formation 
BROWSER f new special libraries, gain more recognition for 
xisting libraries, publicize the services of SLA, and 
t young people to the profession 


e HOLDS 300 
12” LP's SLA'S CONVENTION SCHEDULE for the next 
nine years has been announced as follows: 1961 
San Francisco, May 28—June 1; 1962—-Washing 
New, compact, space saving QUICK-SEE display units D¢ May 27-31 1963—Denver. Colorado 
feature roll out trays for front view, flip through selec- . — . i M “er 
tion Each QUICK-SEE unit is equipped with me 9-143; 1964—St Outs, Missouri une 11; 
four roll out album files in cabinet and two ste- 1965 Philadelphia Pennsylvania June 6-10; 1966 


tionary trays on top Comes in fine fleck, multi color \ | M M 29-] » 2+ 1967 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, ay 29-jJune 2; 19¢ 
brown tone finish on sturdy black legs. Place them finneapolis ¢ 


back to back as center aisle units or singly as wall New York City, May 28-June 1; 1968—Los An 
fixtures. 44” high, 30” wide, 16” deep. geles (date unscheduled as yet); 1969—Montrea 


Individual roll ont QUICK-SEE album oil 
reritnel roll sot QUICE-SEE  sitom AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION annus 


or cabinets are available in several sizes nference dates tor the mext seven years ar 
9 July 9-15 at Cleveland, Ohio 
KERSTING MFG. COMPANY 1! ur 7-23 at Miami Beach, Florida 
504 So. Date-St Alhambra, Calif. 63—July 14-20 at Chicago, Illinois (tentatively) 
Dept. W l une 28-July 4 at St. Louis, Missouri 
965 4-10 at Detroit, Michigan 
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July 3-9 at New York 
June 25-July 1 at San Francisco, California 


1966 
1967 

Midwinter Meetings in Chicago for the next two 
years are scheduled for January 31-February 4 in 
1961 and January 23-28 in 1962 


INDIANA: Indiana Library Association and In 
diana Library Trustees’ Association's annual con 
ference will be held at the Sheraton-Lincoln Hotel 
Indianapolis, Nov. 3-5. A program on the needs 
for library development in the state and preparation 
of a plan to implement the program will be a 


feature of the conference 


HAWAII SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 
The newly formed HSLA, embracing libraries of all 
types and all levels of schools, announces its officers 
for the current year 
Cynthia Geiser 
VICE-PRESIDENT—Louetta Kuhns 
SECRETARY—Sister Mercedes Maria 
TREASURER—Thelma Farmer 
“Because we hope to develop and improve our 
library services,” says the group's announcement 
“one of our most important aims is to cooperate 
with state and national groups library orf 
lay—interested in any aspect of the educational 
program. We are at their disposal. Any who have 
projects on which they feel we can offer help have 
only to ask. They may do this by writing to Miss 
Louetta Kuhns, Vice-President, 1432 Emerson St 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY: In 
response to requests of Delaware librarians and 
teachers, Drexel’s Graduate School of Library Sci 
ence will offer at the new Wilmington High School 
DuPont Rd. and Lancaster Ave., a winter course in 
Selection of Library Materials and a spring 
Introduction to Library Services. With Introduction 
to Cataloging and Classification, already in prog 
onstitute 11 of the 15 quarter 
hours of undergraduate library 
with bachelor’s degree, to the 
school, where work for a 
ompleted in 3 regular or 
informa 
of Ad 


’nd and 


PRESIDENT 


OP 


school 


ourse 


ress, the courses 
(or 10 


science 


semester ) 

prerequisite 
graduate program of the 
master's degree can be 

summer quarters of full-time study. For 

tion and application blank, write to: Office 
missions, Drexel Institute of Technology, 3 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 4 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS SCIENCE INSTI- 
TUTE: “Collecting Science Literature for General 
Reading” will be the subject of the seventh annual 
Allerton Park Institute, conducted by the Univer 
sity of Illinois Graduate School of Library Science 
and the Division of University Extension. The in 
stitute will be held Nov. 6-9, at Robert Allerton 
Park, the University's attractive conference facility 
near Monticello, Illinois 

This Institute, under the direction of 
Frances B. Jenkins, has been designed to 
public, school, and college librarians in building 
science collections suited to their various clienteles 
Fee for the entire institute, including meals and 
lodging, is $40. Reservations with the fee { 
be sent to the Institute Supervisor, 116b Illini Hall 
Champaign, III 


BALLARD SCHOOL, Centra! Branch, YWCA, 
610 Lexington Ave., NYC 22, announces the fol 
lowing evening courses in library clerical work 
Basic Library Operations, Sept. 26-Dec. 12 (now in 
pr Eleme Cataloging and Elementary 


pr eTess ) 
(Cont xt page) 


Professor 


assist 


shoul 


ntary 
need Ww We 
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Now available 


for FREE i 


your 


TIFIED BINDER 


e EDUCATIONAL 
e INFORMATIVE 
e ENTERTAININ 


Should be seen by every 
librarian, every trustée, €very 
purchasing agent, every teacher, 
every student, every club 

and civic organization. 


Ask your Certified Binder now or write 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“ Standard’s 
Library Furniture 


Form and function combine with 
specialized craftsmanship and the 
finest materials to make 
Standard’s line of library furniture 
the complete answer to your 
library operation and decor. 


7 DESIGNED ... by our own technical staff 
working with the nation’s top library furni- 
ture designers. 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED ... 


against warping, splitting and 
defects of material and workmanship 
for a full year. 


The famous, nationally recognized and 
accepted Donnell line of library fur 
niture is exclusively manufactured by 

Standard Wood Products. 


Send today for our latest catalog. 
Study it at your leisure. Then call in 
our free planning service specialists 
to get maximum quality, service and 
layout efficiency. No obligation, of 
course. 


BUILT...of rugged, long- 
service hard woods, imple- 
mented by the finest tradition- 
ally proved cabinetry tech- 
niques — and hand finished to 
gleaming perfection. 


10 Columbus Circle © New York 19, N. Y. 
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(Continued from previous page) 
Reference Work, both beginning in Jan. 1961; Sub 
ject Filing and Indexing, beginning in April 1961 
Write for further information 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL lLI- 
BRARIANS will hold its state meeting Nov. 3-4 
it the Lamer Hotel in Salina, Guest speaker will 
be author Annis Duff 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION’S board of directors for 1960-1961 includes 
PRESIDENT—Arthur L. DeVolder, /ibrarian, Twin 
Falls, ldaho, Public Library 
IST VICE-PRESIDENT—Eloise Ebert, Oregon State 
Libr 471an Sale m 
’D VICE-PRESIDENT—Elizabeth Walker, Northwest 
History Room, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Public Library, Canada 
SECRETARY—Hillis Griffin, assistant librarian, Phil 
lips Petroleum Company, Technical Library 
AEC, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
rREASURER—Leonard Thorp, serials librarian, sci 
nee division, Washington State University Li 
brary, Pullman 
PAST PRESIDENT—Irving Lieberman, director 
School of Librarianship, University of Washing 
n, Seattle 
EDITOR, PNLA QUARTERLY—Eli M. Oboler, /brar- 
jan, Idaho State College Library, Pocatello 
STATI AND PROVINCIAL REPRESENTATIVES for 
British Columbia, Shirley E. Ellison, head, chil- 
dren department, New Westminister, BA 
Public Library: for Idaho, Lois Hansen, assistant 
brarian, Boise Junior College Library; for Mon 
tana, Ruth Longworth, secretary, Montana State 
Library Extension Commission, Missoula; for 
Oregon, Mary Phillips, acting librarian, Portland 
Library Association: for Washington, Gladys 
Puckett, Spokane Public Library. 


ARKANSAS STUDENT LIBRARIANS ASSOCIA- 

TION officers for 1960-1961 are 

PRESIDENT—Marilyn Stratton, Stuttgart Hig/ 
School 

IST VICE-PRESIDENT 

2ND VICE-PRESIDENT 


‘ 


Patsy Leath, Arkadelphia 
Jan Hornbuckle, Jack n- 
tlle 

Patsy Siems, De Witt 
Sara Holbert, Ssxsi- 


RECORDING SECRETARY 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
gart 

David Collins, Oscello 

Edith Reese, North Little Rock 

Sue Pratt. Cloverbend Hieh School 


TREASURER 
REPORTER 
HISTORIAN 
H vie 
PARLIAMENTARIAN 
NASSAU COUNTY, NEW YORK, LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION officers for 1960-1961 are 


Joseph Eisner, Plainview Public Li- 


Barbara Searcy, Sutigart 


PRESIDENT 
Orary 
1ST VICE-PRESIDENT—Paul Winckler, Rosyln Public 

Library 
2ND VICE-PRESIDENT—Edward de 
Washington Public Library 
Margaret Fick, Malverne 


Sciora, Port 


RECORDING SECRETARY 
Public Library 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
wn Public Library 


Lillian Foley, Levit 


TREASURER—Mrs,. Daniel Terry, srastee, R 
Public Library 
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New! Ptasi-Kton. LIFETIME 


“Self-Stick” Book Jacket Covers 


.in Sized Longs and Adjustable Duplex 


Self-Stick Tabs 
at all four 
corners adhere 
permanently to 
inside covers 
Eliminate 
separate aftach- 
ing tape or glue! 


For information on 


no- Dart 
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. the BEST Book Jacket 
Protection is also the 
Quickest and the 


Easiest... 


Wolalo Pilot iilal> MME laeli tales PS olela si lsle Mm Igo 


Enduring - 


with 1% mil Mylar* for 


rela -tehi 34 strength! 


Heavy paper backing fused to ex: 


Effective 


forced edges protect the greatest points of wear 


e 
saves processing 


Economical 


covering aa elellL ame lale) reb nad ng! 


Pater 


felescoping 


Easy-to-do ted pre-: 
LONGS, 
speeds and 


"RTM. Dupont 


our complete line of library supplies and furniture, write to 


Dept. 134 D1! 56 Eari St Newark 8, N.J 
West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd.. Los Angeles 23. Calif 
In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 

909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 


Hlome Office 


INDUSTRIES 














OXFORD books of exceptional interest 














Oxford Regional Economic Atlas of 


the Middle East and North Africa 


Prepared by The Economist Intelligence Unit and the Cartographic 
Department of the Clarendon Press. This second Regional Atlas, 
extending from Morocco to Persia, is arranged in much the same way 
as the first one on the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe. There are layered 
reference maps of the different parts of the Region; topic maps, some 
geographical, others economic; a gazetteer, and many specially compiled 
original maps. 60 pages of colored maps. $10.00 


The New Oxford History of Music 


Volume Ill: Ars Nova and the 
Renaissance, 1300-1540 


Edited by DOM ANSELM HUGHES and GERALD ABRAHAM 


This volume covers the period when polyphonic music was greatly 
increasing in power and subtlety. Instrumental music and vocal works 
are analyzed and contributors include: Gilbert Reaney, Leonard Ellin- 
wood, Manfred Bukofzer, Frank Harrison, Rudolf von Ficker, Charles 
van den Borren, Nanie Bridgman, Walter Salmen, Everett Helm. 


Illustrated. $11.50 


Shakespeare’s Comedies 
By BERTRAND EVANS 


The comedies and romances individually examined, in chronological 
order, and in considerable detail, in the hope of throwing a little more 
light on participants and actions, on the worlds containing them, and 
on Shakespeare as a dramatic artist. $6.75 


Diderot: Salons 


Volume Il, 1765 
Edited by JEAN SEZNEC and JEAN ADHEMAR 


This second volume contains one Salon only, that of 1765 in which 
Diderot turned to art criticism, enjoying his task so thoroughly that he 
devoted a whole volume to a single exhibition. The work contains 
about one hundred illustrations; the author’s descriptions of them and 
his originality in their appraisal are brilliant. Illustrated. $16.80 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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FACTS ABOUT THE FUTURE 


Sic TIME IMMEMORIAL there have been 
people who made prognostications. Fairy 

tales and sagas are filled with prophecies and 
oracles. This is not the kind of crystal gazing 
we want to engage in 

A factual statistical basis for looking ahead 
had its origin in the U.S. when in the 1930's 
the Census Bureau began to issue various 
population projections, and George Gallup 
started to forecast voting behavior 

For over two years I have been connected 
with a survey which will project information 
on all types of libraries during the next 
twenty-five years. The results of this survey 
will be published as the July 1961 issue of 
Library Trends under the title “The Future of 
Library Service Demographic Aspects and 
Implications 

Starting with data from the 1960 Census, 
Dr. Philip Hauser prepared 20-25 year pro- 
jections on various areas relevant to library 
work. Dr. Hauser, former Deputy Director 
of the Census Bureau, is now Chairman of 
the 1960 Census Advisory Committee and 


This article is an extension of the com- 
mencement address delivered on June 15 
1960, at the School of Library Science, W est 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Ms 
Schick Assistant Director of the Library 
Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education 
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By Frank L. Schick 


Chairman of the University of Chicago's 
Sociology Department. 


His tables will be distributed to our library 
subject specialists for their elaboration in the 
fields of special, college, university, school, 
public, state, and federal libraries, and the 
areas of education for librarianship and li 
brary resources. The findings of | om spe 
cialists will be summarized in a concluding 
section by David Clift and Germaine Krettek 
of the ALA.’ However, some census infor- 
mation about our country, and how census 
projections will affect library work in the 
years ahead, can already be outlined 


During 1960 our population will exceed 
the 180 million mark. By 1980 we will have 
reached a population of around 260 million 
This amounts to an increase of about 40 
million per decade compared to an increase 
of around nine million during 1930-40. From 
this fact alone it can be concluded that li 
brarians will find an expanding market for 
employment. Unless the present enrollment 
in library schools changes, the existing short 
age of Irbrarians will grow very considerably 
and account at least in part for increases in 


salaries 
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In 1951 the average beginning profession 
ally trained librarian earned annually between 
$3000 and $3300.? This amounted to $170 
more than the income of the average class 
room teacher and was $30 higher than the 
income of the average industrial employee 
In 1959 the new geaduate from a library 
school earned an average of $4862.? This 
was $87 more than the average elementary or 
secondary classroom teacher earned, and $404 
more than the average industrial employee 


incentives have never 
been the primary factor in attracting young 
men and women to the library profession 
Despite salary increases, the annual number 
of graduates from library school during the 
last years remained surprisingly constant 
(around 1800).* Consequently, the demand 
for and the supply of professionally trained 
librarians presents a widening gap 


However, economic 


When we look at currently available popu 
lation projections, the following picture 


emerges 





1960 total population 
1980 “ “ 
1960 
1980 
1960 
1980 
1960 
1980 


population 5-19 years 


population 20-64 years 





population 65 years and over 15.8 million 


% of change 


180.1 million 
260 = 
19.8 million 
76.2 x 
94.6 


127.2 


million 


24.5 








These data® permit the conclusion that 
those of obligatory school age without earn- 
ing power, and our senior citizens with 
limited incomes, are increasing at a far more 
rapid rate than the in-between group with the 
and the greatest 
These men and women be 
tween 20 and 64 will raise children and finan 
cially assist some of their parents already 
living in retirement. The same group will 
also have to provide for the increased de 
mands made on school, academic, and public 
libraries 

During the 1960's, workers under 25 will 
account for nearly half of the labor force, 
even though they will stay in school longer.’ 


largest income economi 


responsibility 


Professional, office, and sales jobs will grow 
fastest, so that the biggest increase of posi 
tions will occur in occupations requiring the 
most education and training.* Competition 
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for desirable jobs will be particularly strong 
among the growing number of young men 
and women entering the labor force, since 
unskilled or semi-skilled positions in agricul 
ture, industry, and office work are already on 
the decline. The impact of mechanization 
ind automation will increase this trend dur 
ing the next two decades 

More people than ever before will work 
part-time during the 1960's because so many 
of the younger men and women will have to 
ontinue their education or training after they 
begin work, and many of the fast-growing 
number of employed adult women will have 
home responsibilities.* Their training will be 
partly formal, partly informal, requiring the 
greater use of educational materials provided 
by public and institutional libraries 

Because of new agricultural equipment and 
techniques, fewer workers will be needed on 
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the nation’s farms, leaving an ever-larger 
number for employment in metropolitan 
Both those who remain behind and 
those who are shifting to urban mployment 
will require more education. Public libraries 
serving will be faced with 
mounting demands for specialized materials 


The extension programs of State libraries and 


areas 


these groups 


county and regional library systems will have 
to carry this burden 

To the growing responsibilities of publi 
librarians will also be added service to our 
senior citizens, who will increase rapidly be 
cause of better nutrition and medical care 
Their better health will permit them to spend 
more years in constructive 
umong them undoubtedly reading, and par 
ticipation in various library sponsored adult 
education activities 


leisure pursuits 


If past trends are 
dication, these older adults will prefer to live 
in the larger cities and smaller 
in suburbia 


an in 


towns but not 


where transportation presents 
considerable problems of mobility, To meet 
their library needs, in the face of the grow 
ing demands of children, young adults, and 
the middle age group, will be a task of un 
defined proportions 


demands ol industry and 
end ot the 
War dedicated to more 


activities 


Similarly, the 


ommerce since the Second 


World 


sear h 


intense re 
ever before—-will re 
quire more librarians skilled in specialized 
fields of science, technology, and the arts 
School will find 
their services and skills growing rapidly 


than 


librarians requests for 
Dis 
regarding the quality of service which par 
ticularly in the 
room for 


$C he « y] 


elementary grades leaves 
improvement, the growth of the 
population will problems 


which will not permit postponement 


pre sent 


e 
1960, the 5-13 age 


group increased by over 11 million 


Between 1950 and 
During 
inother 161/, million will 
Over 1¢ 
dents will probably be added between 19 


ind 1980 


the next decade 


swell the enrollments million stu 


0 
Increased enrollments for 14-17 
year olds are equally spectacular. Between 
1950 and 1970 these high school 
students will nearly double in number. By 
1980 this over 18 


million 


potential 


group will 


amount fo 


It is surely no consolation to know 


that, in spite of these astounding increases in 


school enrollments in the 1960's, 7.5 million 


(or 3007) of those entering the labor force 


during this decade have not completed high 
A 


school and llion of them not even 


grade schoo! 
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Enrollments idemic institutions have 
been rising rapidly but how great this partici 
pation has become is not generally appreci 
ated. In 1930, 72 people out of every thou 
sand between 18 and 24 went to college. In 
1940, their number rose to 90 and in 1950 
to 168. In 1960 probably close to one-fourth 
) is ittending college.” 


of this age grouy 


Many professions provide larger finan ial 
offered to librarians, but 
hallenges to librarianship 

growing society and its 
at home, in a con 


rewards than those 
few can match the 


created by a rapidly 
educational requirements 
stantly changing world abroad and in an 


ever expanding universe beyond 


It is sincerely hoped that, in spite of new 
the library will remain 
of call where the indi 

; own needs and interests, 


demands for services 
the first and last port 
vidual can pursue h 
it his own speed his own level of attain 
ment. To maintain this vantage point where 
our civilization’s best is freely available to all 
who seek it will remain the primary function 


of American librarianship 
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Lee H. Gregory is Librarian of the Two Rivers Public Library in Wisconsin. The 
excerpts that follow are taken from a series of letters Mr. Gregory wrote to the 
BULLETIN during April and May 1960. The corre spondence began u hen we returned 
an article be had submitted, on the grounds that the space we could spare for pro- 


fessional discussion, as distinct from how-to-do-it pieces, was limited. 


about library periodicals 

“I am sixty-one years old and although I should know better after thirty years of 
library experience, the letter you have sent me in connection with your rejection of my 
article “Creative Librarianship” STILL GAVE ME A SHOCK. . . I feel that the profession 
needs not only new machinery and improved methods to take care of its everyday 
routine services, but constant evaluation of those services in the light of experience 

“Perhaps you have come to the conclusion, as I have, that the library profession 
has reached a point of development where an additional publication is needed. . . Our 
problems will never be solved . if our library periodicals devote twenty-six pages to 
the list of firms selling more gadgets, and have no room for general articles that deal 
with values in a world of facts . 


about people 


“I was born and lived in Hungary for the first twenty years of my life. I love 
America. I am concerned with the almost tragic apathy and complacency with which we 
face a world whose upheavals have dislocated and destroyed so many innocent lives 

“When I headed a county library in Michigan, the city manager one day told me 
‘They won't come to the library in greater numbers even if you display a huge sign 
across the street with your WAKE UP AND READ slogan.’ Then he added, ‘Not before 
they are ready.’ I asked him what he thought would get them ready. ‘Catastrophe, 
he said It is useless, in my estimation, to tell most people to wake up and read. They 
think the slogan is offensive. The American people must wake up. Period. 

“People live in quiet desperation many end up in the mental wards of our 
hospitals, many wander all over the landscape of human experience. Where should 
they go, who will help them? I am not talking about institutional cases; I am talking 


about fine people, lost in the maze and complexities of our confused civilization, trapped 
by its contradictions, by its emphasis on the wrong values. And we librarians? What 
do we do? We compete with those who increase their confusions. We act just like 
another salesman, whose main concern is to sell more goods. BUT WE ARE NOT ENGAGED 
IN SELLING GOODS! WE ARE ENGAGED IN CLARIFYING ISSUES IN A WORLD HARRASSED 
BY ALMOST UNBEARABLE PROBLEMS! 
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about librarians 


“My whole contention is that most librarians are engaged in a passionate 
interest in gadgetry, in publicity methods, many of them meaningless 

“Go into most libraries if you look at the attendants, professional or non- 
professional, you would think that you had walked into a grocery store 

“One of the causes of dissatisfaction is the lack of real leadership in the councils 
of the ALA. Timidity, lack of new ideas, the unthinking preservation of an outmoded 
status quo 

Let us face the fact: we have no social or intellectual status in educational or cul 
tural circles. There is something unreal about our profession; something impractical, 
something faintly ridiculous even. We are suffering from the persisting legends and 


symbols and signs of a dead tradition 


The library profession needs fresh young dynamic voices; more energetic men and 
women not satisfied with sitting on the top of a paper pyramid; some imaginative social 


vision relating our work to the outside world; less automatism; less “togetherness” 


Our profession cannot sustain the absence of constant evaluation gained from the 
books we handle, the people we serve and aim to help, for where can we find our guid 


ance if not from the rich harvest of the mind to which we have dedicated our lives? 


Letters from a librarian 


about library conferences 
“No doubt you have seen the program for the Montreal Conference. Is there one, 
just one item that would remind people what kind of world they live in? All problems 


discussed deal with technical and professional problems 


“After all, why should an institution whose primary concern is the diffusion of 
knowledge play such a minor role among the educational and cultural agencies of the 
nation? ... The answer can be found at library conferences, which I have long since 
ceased to attend. A certain amount of shop talk is both needed and unavoidable, but 
when you hear nothing BUT shop talk, it becomes boring and even irritating. We have 
become real typical organization men, who carry on an endless dialogue with ourselves 


this in the midst of books some of which have overturned empires 


about professional responsibility 

Robert M. Hutchins, in his The Great Conversation, sams up my whole personal 
and professional philosophy: “Whatever work there is should have as much meaning as 
possible. Wherever possible, workmen should be artists; their work should be the appli 
cation of knowledge or science and known and enjoyed by them as such. They should, if 
possible, know what they are doing, why what they are doing has the results it has, why they 
are doing it, and what constitutes the goodness of the things produced The man who 
acquires some intellectual excellence and intends to go on acquiring more will in- 
quire critically about the kind of life he leads while making a living He will develop 
all the meaning there is in his work and go on to see to it that it has more and better 


meaning.” 
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Pusiic Lisrary, closed 


DANVILLI 


6 ke 


Since 





May on the integration issue, has 
reopened its doors as result of action by the 





City Council. A newly organized body voted 
to 4 to restore the white and Negro libraries 
The rules 


and regulations governing the new dispensa 


on a functional, integrated basis 


tion are generally regarded as cumbersome, 


but they have been accepted 


After ten days of operation, the librarian, 
Mrs. Florence Robertson, reported that ‘‘only 
1 few’ colored people called for books, that 
the general patronage was smaller than it was 
before the was raised and 
that a number of colored students and adults 
have patronized the Negro branch 

But it is admitted that the 
performing an all-around library service 


integration issue 


library is not 
The 
present scheme of operation has been ordered 
to continue for ninety days, by which time 
experience will dictate whether it should be 
continued 

That the issue has not been settled is indi 
cated by remarks of members of the Council 

While the vote was 5 to 4 to reopen, two 
members said that unless the National Asso 


iation for the Advancement of Colored 
People withdraws its injunction suit they will 
library again at the 


vote to close the next 


Council meeting 

However, this does not appear to pose an 
ictual threat, for while the NAACP has flatly 
refused to withdraw 
that the 
ultimatum, 


its suit on the ground 


prese nt re gulations 


constitute an 
Judge Ted Dalton of the fed 
Since 


eral district court has dismissed the suit 
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DANVILLE REOPENS 
-with a difference 


The closing of the Dan- 
ville Public Library, Vir- 
ginia, as the outcome of 
sit-in demonstrations by 
Negro high school chil- 
dren, was described in the 
September BULLETIN in an 
exclusive story by Gerard 
Tetley. Mr. Tetley, editor 
of Danville’s daily news- 
paper, The Bee, here 
brings the story up-to- 
date. 


the Council permits Negroes access to the 
library it is considered, in the eyes of the 
court, to be integrated. The rules and ad 
ministrative regulations, he held, are beyond 
the scope of the court 

The city has spent $38,000 in adding a 
wing to the library and generally improving 
the interior. Today the library is a place of 
wide open spaces. The roomy main floor has 
been denuded of 
make any further sit-in attempts impossible 


tables and chairs so as to 


The library is functioning under a queer 
stand-up, check-out system. Both white and 
colored people go to the library desk, ask for 
a book, wait for it to be delivered, and then 
march straight outdoors again 

To enjoy the privileges of Danville’s publi 
library must first secure a library 

ird. The old cards, issued freely before the 
recent differences, have been canceled. The 
new ones cost $2.50, or 50 cents if bookmo 


now, one 


service alone is sought 
The first two pages of the four-page form 
»f application are devoted to a general out 
ne of the rules and regulations. An “honor 
system” is described and the card applicant 


must sign the second page, pledging obed: 
ence to the rules. Page three asks questions 
ibout the applicant's birthplace and college 
degrees. He must also describe his library 

On page four, he certifies that the 
have been truthfully 


habits 
foregoing questions 
answered 

Appearing on the form also is an open 
space for two character references and two 
credit references, and applicants are asked to 


(Cont nued on page 242) 
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a WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN guide 


RECRUPEMENT 
PRIMER 


By Myrl 


When the 
asked by the editor of the WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN to prepare this Guide, it was with 
the firm that be 
omitted and that content be limited to the 


Recruiting Committee was 


instruction philosophy 
severely practical. 

It is scarcely possible to recruit without 
at least some philosophy, but we have at- 
tempted to keep it brief. We have spent 
no words on the need for recruitment, and 
we have made no attempt to describe present 
professional organization for recruitment. 
Our concern is simply and singly how to go 
about recruiting. 

We therefore address ourselves to the in 


Not the 


member of a re« ruiting committee, or the 


dividual librarian necessarily 


library administrator. although they are not 
but 


Recruitment is 


excluded, each and every individual 


librarian. not something 
someone else can do for you: that is not its 
librarian. every 


nature. It involves every 


librarv. every community. 
depending on loe al 
the 


general principals 


A pproac hes will vary. 
the 


certain 


and on doing 
but 


seem always to emerge. both from the ex- 


situations person 


recruiting, 


perience of recruiter-librarians and that of 
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Ricking 


comparable professional groups. We have 
tried to set down some of these prin iples 
along with some suggestions for specific 
recruitment activities. 


We claim to he 


original in this effort. The approac hes de 


neither exhaustive nor 
scribed have been used many times in many 
ways. The activities proposed may, indeed, 
not even be the best Like exercises, how 
if you do them. Performed 
all librar 


they can bring astonishing results. 


ever. they work 


regularly, by many librarians 
lans 

To all who have been performing them. 
and on whose experience this summary is 
based, our grateful thanks. To all who will 
be trying them and improving upon them, 
our earnest hope that you in turn will share 
Both the Recruiting Com 
LIBRARY BULLETIN 


would like to learn of your recruiting ex 


your 


successes 
mittee and the WILSON 
periences and to learn from your sugges 
tions. 

This is, clearly and certainly, not the last 
work on recruitment. 


Myr. RICKING 
Chairman, Recruiting Committee 


Library Administration Division 


Americ “ary Association 
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e what are we trying to do? 


It is always well, in setting about to do a 
job, to establish first what you are trying to 
do. “We know what we are trying to do, 
you say, “we are trying to recruit. There is 
a shortage of 10,000 librarians, etc., etc 

But what does it mean, to recruit? The 
dictionary says it is ‘‘to strengthen or reinforce 
with fresh men or troops.” Which calls to 
mind the poster of Uncle Sam with stern 
forefinger pointed at YOU. But this ts 
hardly the answer to our present situation 

It seems to me we have to put the question 
in a different way. We have to put it, each 
of us, in a rather personal way, to ourselves 


Why did you become a librarian? Stop 
and think about it for a while 

I came into the library world by a side 
since I neither am, nor work as, a 
librarian. But since a number of years ago 
I left the general field of personnel to work 
specifically in libraries, it is a question I have 
asked myself. 

My first response was “chance.” I was 
working in the personnel office of a large 
university, with opportunity to know a good 
deal about most of the departments on the 
campus as we supplied them with staff. One 
of the departments I knew least well was the 
library. It was large enough to attract its 
own candidates for positions; it hired largely 
specialists anyway, I assumed, and apart from 
my casual use of it as a reader, it did not exist 


dc Or. 


But two things happened. One, a tour of 
the library was arranged for the women 
employees club of the university, and I fell 
in love with the library. Two, a personnel 
yped in the library which, for a 
number of months, practically made the ad 
ministrative officers of the library working 
members of our staff. It was they, not the 
personnel office, who solved the problem, 
and they solved it with honest, direct im 
provements of organization and salary struc 
ture. In fact, they set the pattern later fol 
lowed by the entire university in developing 
1 position classification and pay plan. 

When, a little later, a form notice came 
through, announcing an opening on the li 
brary staff of a position of administrative 
assistant for personnel, I walked across the 
street and applied. 


Crisis dev 


But was this just chance? Looking back 
on it, I do not think so. Nor was it the result 
of persuasion or even invitation on the part 
of the library. Certainly no one had pressed 
into my hand a pamphlet describing the joys 
ind satisfactions of working there. I wanted 
to work there, because it was a great and 
living library and because they were running 
the best personnel operation I knew about 
I wanted to be part of it 

This, it seems: to me, is what recruitment 
is—causing young people to want to be |i 
brarians because of what we are and do. It 
is a process, not of exhortation, but of attrac 
tion; not something which we do, but some 
thing which we cause to happen to another 
person because of what we are. It is only as 
each librarian and each library demonstrates 
these qualities of attraction that recruitment 
can be accomplished 
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Il e does the job attract? 


This raises then a second question which 
each of us must answer and answer honestly 
to ourselves. Is my job—-and the way I 
function in it—one which attracts? Is it one 
which attracts the kind of people we want in 
the library profession ? 

Sometimes, in talking to a high school 
career conference group or interviewing a 
college senior, I almost stop in mid-sentence 
at the sudden thought of some libraries and 
and some library assignments I have known 
It is only the thought of others, which are 
exciting and demanding and satisfying, that 
enables me to go on. The first step in good 
recruitment is the development of good 
libraries and good library service 

The strengthening of support for libraries, 
the development of library services, the vitali- 
zation of the library's role is not the business 
of this article. But it is your business, as one 
interested in recruiting, if you are to be 
honest in what you are telling young people 
and successful in attracting them 

The next step is to take a careful look at 
library jobs. There are two means of meeting 
the shortage of trained personnel 
increase the available supply. The other is to 
make the supply we have go farther. One 
good thing about our inability to do enough 
of the former is that it 
more of the latter 


One is to 


is forcing us to do 


The administrators of most of the large 
libraries of the country have been working 
very hard in recent years to strip away from 
the assignments of librarians every duty that 
does not require full professional training 
This striving toward more effective utilization 
of staff has a doubly beneficent effect on the 
problem of recruitment. At the same time 
that it is lowering the number of librarians 
needed, it is making the remaining positions 
more attractive by ridding them of the cleri 
cal detail which has so long been part of the 
actual, as well as the stereotyped, picture of 
the librarian’s job 

This is hard to do in small units of service, 
but you know in which direction to move to 
solve that. Again, we cannot depart here into 
a discussion of enlarging units of service, 
except to say that it is part, and a vital part, 
of the question of recruitment 

Granted, then, that the jobs are attractive, 
how do we go about showing them in this 
guise ? 
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Here, I think, librarians have a means open 
to them which is available to very few pro 
fessions to similar degree. This is the oppor- 
tunity to show themselves in action, to 
demonstrate the practice of their profession, 
to the very groups they are most interested 
in reaching for recruitment purposes. 

Have you ever noticed how persons with 
long hospital experience in their childhood 
often become interested themselves in medi 
cine or nursing? That is, they frequently do 
if the experience has demonstrated these pro 
fessions in a favorable way. The opportunity 
is equally great for them to be driven away 
The point, however, is that not all young 
people, not all teachers and counsellors, en 
counter physical therapists, social workers, or 
lawyers regularly and frequently in their 
daily activities 


is it to be a 
Librarian? 


st Career as a Librarian. 








They do encounter librarians. Who but the 
librarian has immediate contact with parents, 
concerned about the reading interests, and 
presumably also the vocational interests, of 


their children? Who but the librarian is 


called upon constantly by teachers and coun 
sellors for assistance in their own work ? Who 
but the librarian has daily opportunity to 
meet and help exactly the group of young 
people in whom he is most interested——the 


readers? School librarians, college librarians, 
public librarians have such opportunities to 
extraordinary degree. Even special librarians 
have it with their own more spec ialized clien 
tele, which, again, is the group in which they 
are most interested 

You are serving these groups of course 
now. You are daily demonstrating your use 
fulness to them, as librarians have been doing 
throughout their existence as a profession 
Be sure, first of all, that you are doing it 
effectively. But then go one step further and 
call attention to the librarian’s role 

Do it by showing pleasure in the job; by 
being responsive to the person you are serv 
ing. Do it by taking time now and then to 
tell the person you have helped just a little 
of how you found the answer. Let him have 
1 view of what a librarian does. Do it by 
mentioning to the PTA, or to the high school 
class, after you have met their book needs or 
helped them to use the library, that the library 
has jobs that can be filled by students, jobs 
that can be filled by high school graduates 
and, of course, jobs that offer exciting pro 
fessional opportunities. Do it by placing at 
your circulation desks, along with your book 
lists and guides to the library, a supply of 
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for the profession and 
for your own library. I have known parents 
recruited by their children; children recruited 
by their parents; wives recruited by husbands 
ind husbands by wives through direct appeal 
of this sort to regular users of the library 


recruitment leaflets 


Our chief rec ruiting ground 1S, necessarily 
ind desirably, among library users. We have, 
if nota ¢ aptive audience, at least a ready made 
one, for the demonstration of the attractions 
of our profession 





The LAD Recruiting Committee of 
the ALA attempts to have local repre- 
sentatives in each area of a 25-50 mile 
radius. If you would like to ally your 
self with this network, send a card to 
ALA headquarters (Executive Secre- 
tary, Library Administration Divi- 
sion, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Il.) 

As a member of the network you 
will receive a reference packet of in 
materials for your 
use and for use with prospects. You 
will also receive the quarterly News- 


formational own 


letter of the Committee which reports 
on other recruiters’ activities. 

Most of the state and regional li- 
brary associations have recruiting 
committees and there is close liaison 
between them and the LAD network. 
The chapters of the Spe ial Libraries 
Association all have recruiting com- 
and they have traditionally 
done unusually successful work in this 


held. 


mittees 


They. too, welcome. volunteers. 
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recruitment’s ten com- 
mandments. 


IIT. 


Now, then, 
outside the walls 


the librarian is ready to step 
to turn to recruitment as 
a direct, specific activity 

Before doing so, may we lay down certain 
basic ground rules—a set of Ten Command 
you will. It matter if 
your library is large or small, if it is a special 
or a school library, if you are the chief librar 


ments, if does not 


ian or a one-week-old assistant; it does not 
matter whether you are recruiting college stu 
dents, high school students, or grandparents 

these rules apply. They are the natural 
laws of recruitment, which you will ignore 


at your own risk 


1. Recruit for the entire profession—not 
for your particular specialty or even exclu 
sively for your own library. You may give 
the most inspiring talk in the world on chil 
dren's librarianship, but unless you are speak 
ing to a group already known to have that 
as a dominant interest, you may actually be 
driving from the profession the potential sci 
ence librarian. You will, of course, do the 
most enthusiastic and effective job of describ- 
ing that which interests you most, but your 
interest as a recruiter is to increase the 
upply of people in the profession 


basic 


Give a general picture of the profession, 
many 
That is, after all, one of 
You 
can expand later on the individual specialties 
You may, 


with enough examples to suggest the 
possible specialties 
the greatest attractions of librarianship 


in response to expressed interests 
by taking this approach, not always be meet 
ing directly your own specific need of the 
moment, but the more people you add to the 
general supply, the more likely 
have available to you the kind of specialist 
you need. For the ultimately 
selfish reason, do not lose interest in, or fail 
to follow up with recruit 
who is clearly going to a library in the next 
The librarian over there may be 
you 


2. The second 


the inevitability of 


you are to 
same good, 
enthusiasm, the 
send 


town 
ing one to 


ommandment follows with 


two coming after one 
Know what the total recruitment picture 
is. Know what the current salary picture is 
generally, as well as in your own library 
Know what the educational requirements are 
generally, as well as in your own library 
Know what other types of libraries are like 
and do not recruit exclusively in 
I used to discover, for example, a 


element of confusion high 


your own 
image 
great among 
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school library assistants on the matter of the 
educational re librarians. It 


itm ally 


quirements for 
occurred t ne that tt 
librarians told them only 


was because 
their high school 
of the requirements for school librarians and 
I told them only of the requirements for other 
kinds of librarians! 

3. Recruit in terms of facts. Know how 
many of what kinds of librarians are needed 
your state, and else 
before you begin. Know how many 
from the library schools 


in your community 
where 
must be graduated 
of your region each year in order to meet the 
needs of that region. Know how many will 
be needed by the time the people you are now 
recruiting will have finished library school 
not known to you or are not 
question with your state 


If such data are 
available, raise the 
agency, the nearest library school, or the state 
library association 

4. Recruit only quality candidates. To 
do otherwise is not only a disservice to the 
profession; it actually drives away the good 
This means knowing how to dis 
as construc tively as 


candidates 
courage poor candidates 
and having the courage to do so 
comers, with the expec 
later on—at the 


possible 
Do not encourage all 
that 
doors of a graduate library school—or, even 
of an employing library 
degree is obtained—will 

you. Someone prob 
sooner or later (and sometimes it is 
later), but in fairness 


tation someone else 


at the entrance 
graduate 


worse, 
after the 
do the 
ibly will, 


painful job for 


shockingly, tragically 
to the individual as well as to the profession, 


if is your job to do if now 


5. Recruit from a long-range point of 
view. Do not succumb to hurry-up solutions 

the abandonment of hard-won educational 
ireless underfilling of care 
fully This kind of ex 
pediency may m your need today (it more 
probably may not); but it will, very certainly, 
eventually defeat the whole recruitment effort 


by weakening the profession 


standards, the 


lassified positions 


6. Recruit for positive reasons in post- 
tive terms. No one is attracted to board a 
sinking ship, and that is what some of our 
desperate cries for help make librarianship 
look like 

Did you ever hear a salesman run down 
his own produ Or let anyone else do it 
within earshot? Do not lament aloud of sala 
onditions. Of course, be 
ibout what they are. If 
not what they should be, of course 
rovement. But direct your 


to the 


ries and working 
undid and honest 
they are 
fight for their imp 


y 
will do some good 


ittack where it 
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state board of personnel, the city council, the 
school board, or whoever it is who has the 
power to change them. Grumbling to the 
world at large does not help; it simply makes 
people wonder why you stay in the job. 

Even within the profession, spend the time 
now spent complaining about staff shortages 
in discussing with your fellows what they are 
doing to help solve the problem. You already 
know about the shortages. 


7. Limit your recruiting efforts to pro- 
viding information about the profession; 
do not attempt the hard sell. This does not 
contradict anything we have said about an 
enthusiastic, positive approach. A good coun- 
sellor provides information about professions 
and helps the student to analyze his own abili- 
ties, interests, and aptitudes; he never at- 
tempts to make the vocational decision or to 
urge it. And you are not even a counsellor. 
You are the representative of one profession, 
interested in providing information about it. 
That is the extent of what you should do.’ 

A corollary to this is never to recruit against 
another profession. If a youngster has her 
heart set on becoming a teacher, by all means 
let her become a teacher, She will anyway, 
and teachers are also needed. Suggest some 
time that the two careers may be combined, 
but limit even this to a suggestion; do not 


urge it. Suggest to the boy with strong scien- 
tific interests that there are many opportuni- 
ties in science libraries, but do not try to 
dissuade him from becoming a chemist. This 
is rather elementary psychology, perhaps, but 
sometimes in their enthusiasm, recruiters, like 
parents, forget it. 


8. Recruit in the language of the person 
or group you are attempting to attract. 
Whether you are talking to an individual or 
a group, avoid the parlance of the profession 
and speak in understandable terms. You do 
not need to use teen-age slang to get through 
to high-schoolers, but you do need to avoid 
the gobbledygook of the staff coffee-break. 
“Serials” to a lay audience means breakfast 
food, and “LC’ means the Borden cow or 
possibly the girl next door, but neither con- 
veys any sense. It is entertaining among our- 
selves for a cataloger to remember license 
numbers by association with their Dewey 
equivalents, but she had better have the sense 
not to try it with the traffic cop. 


9. Recruit for non-professional as well 
as professional library jobs. As a “non- 
pro” (or preferably, with your permission, a 
member of another profession), it seems to 
me that librarians often sell themselves short 
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by failing to recruit also for non-professional 
jobs. In the first place, just making clear that 
there are such ‘obs helps to clarify what the 
professional jobs are and that there is a dif- 
ference between them. If you never say that 
you are interested in high school graduates to 
charge out books or to type catalog cards, the 
high school graduate may still think that you 
do it. Besides which, if you don't keep a 
good supply of non-professional staff com- 
ing, you do do it. 

Obvious? Of course. But recruiting for 
non-professional jobs has to be done as posi- 
tively and as honestly as your professional 
recruitment. You cannot do it by calling 
them or thinking of them as “just clerical” 
jobs and keeping them in a salary structure 
that never permits any non-professional, no 
matter how complex his responsibilities or 
how long his service, to rise as high as av) 
professional, no matter if he be only a begin- 
ner. The only time I ever think of librarians 
as ‘they’ instead of ‘‘we”’ is when they equate 
‘professional with “‘responsible,”’ “‘intelli- 
gent,” or even “hard-working.” Your “non- 
pros’ are sensitive to this, especially those 
who are responsible, intelligent, and hard- 
working. The non-professional staff provides 
a great natural reservoir for the recruitment 
of professionals, but only if, quite apart from 
this, you accord them equal respect in your 
organization and in your own thinking. 

10. Relate your recruiting efforts to 
those of others. It is easier and more effec- 
tive. Good recruitment begins with a plan 
the determination of which groups you are 
trying to reach and which means you will use 
to reach them. One of the advantages of 
working with a group of recruiters is that an 
over-all plan may be developed, within which 
each librarian can do part of the job, without 
the scatter-shot effect which results when each 
tries individually to tackle the whole. It is 
only through working with others, too, that 
much of the information you need can be 
developed and made available. 





This primer is the third WLB Guide. The first 
in the series, Rhyllis Weisjohn's “Bulletin 
Board Display,” appeared in the April BUL- 
LETIN. The second, Arlene Mosel's “Tell Me 
Another,’ was an annotated list of books to 
be read to children, month by month through 
the year. It was published in last month's 
issue. More Guides will appear from time to 
time, each dealing in practical terms with 
some common library problem or technique. 
The Guides are placed in the center of the 
BULLETIN so that they may be removed for 


reference. 
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I Vy. targets and techniques 


There is considerable debate among re 
cruiters as to which is the most significant 
target group. Some believe that it is a waste 
of time to try to reach high school students; 
that we should concentrate on the college 
level, where results will be quicker. Others 
insist that college is too late; we must begin 
earlier before the career decision is made 
Many say that the counsellor—in either high 
school or college—is the key to effective re- 
cruitment; others say, ignore him. The coun- 
sellors themselves say that all these groups 
are important. They say that career choice is 
a developmental process, and that recruitment 
needs to be done all along the line 

One of the determining factors in any in 
dividual’s approach should be his own effec- 
tiveness with the various groups. If you 
know and are good with high school stu 
dents, concentrate on them as your audience 
If you are more effective with adults, address 
yourself to lay community groups, to teachers, 
and to counsellors. The same principle 


should be applied to the means you use. If 
you enjoy speaking to groups, volunteer to 
do this part of the recruiting job in your 


community. If you dislike speaking, but can 
make dramatic and appealing posters, make 
this your contribution to the recruiting effort. 

The following are some of the most widely 
used techniques of recruitment. None have 
been formally evaluated, but all are consid- 
ered tried and true by the many professional 
groups concerned with recruitment. All may 
be used, to varying degrees of scope and 
depth, by individual librarians, regardless of 
size or type of library. 


1. Work with High School Counsellors 
and College Placement Officers. 


High school counsellors often are con- 
cerned with students’ changes in schedule, 
failure in courses, shifts in program elected, 
etc., as much as they are with vocational guid- 
ance. In many high schools there is little 
opportunity for them to provide the kind of 
guidance in choice of careers which we have 
in mind. Both the high school counsellor 
and the college placement officer have large 
numbers of students with whom they are 
concerned, and many vocations about which 
they must be informed. Not only is it a mis- 
conception of their function to expect them 
to recruit for a particular profession; it is 
unrealistic to expect them to know each voca- 
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tion with the throughness and insight with 
which you know your own. 

This is your job—to acquaint counsellors 
with present-day librarianship. The first step 
here ts to make certain that they have up-to- 
date information on the profession. This is 
one of the good and valid uses of pamphlet 
material. Remember that counsellors are not 
interested in sales talks. They need informa 
tion on training required, current salaries 
potential as well as beginning—and a good 
working description of what the job involves 
in its actual performance. It is often better 
to use the nationally produced brochures, 
supplementing them if you wish with flyers 
on the local situation, rather than to expend 
a good deal of energy and money to produce 
your own. They go out of date rapidly be 
cause of salary changes, and, while the exist- 
ing pieces have imperfections, your own are 
not likely to be improvements unless you 
have a substantial budget, more time than 
the typical librarian, and a considerable public 
relations talent. And all of these resources 
will be needed in the follow-up on the 
materials. 

For sending out brochures is not enough 
You must also get acquainted with the coun 
sellor and enable him to get acquainted with 
you and with what you do. How you proceed 
depends in part on the size of the community 
in which you are working, but it has been 
my own experience that one counsellor, really 
reached, can send you more and better pros 
pects than a hundred to whom you have 
simply mailed brochures. Mailing brochures 
may be the first step, if a hundred counsellors 
must be reached, but even as a first step, 
accompany them with a letter, personally 
signed, suggesting your availability as a 
source for further information. Follow-ups 
by counsellors to this sort of letter are in- 
frequent, but a few may result. 

Far more effective is a visit to the in 
dividual counsellor. Go as a representative 
of your own library, to tell him of positions 
available to graduates of his school, whether 
it be high school or college, and include in 
your discussion information regarding the 
profession generally—-what it is looking for 
in the way of recruits, what the current em- 
ployment and salary picture is, etc, Then 
leave with him the brochures, a list of a 
credited library schools, perhaps information 
on scholarships. Leave brochures in sufficient 
quantity for use on his bulletin board or table 
of ‘pick-up’ material, as well as for his file 

And ence you have made the acquaintance 
of the counsellor, follow it up from time to 
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time. Let him know if your library has estab 
lished a new trainee position, or if your state 
library association has established a scholar- 
ship, or if you will have jobs for extra stu 
dent assistants this fall. Let him know also 
when your library acquires new material, per 
haps on another profession, in which he 
would be interested. 

Acquainting counsellors with the library's 
resources in their field is one of the most 
effective means of reaching them on a group 
basis. Invite the local chapter of the Ameri 
can Personnel and Guidance Association to 
your library for one of their meetings. Give 
them a tour, with emphasis on your resources 
in vocational guidance, your collection of 
college catalogs. Ask their advice on your 
further development of the collection in this 
area. Then tell them briefly of the kinds of 
job opportunities available in your library or 
perhaps the libraries of your community 
This is a good time to use one of the movies 
depicting the work of libraries and librarians 
And again, this is the place to distribute 
printed materials, after you have told the 
story 

The American Personnel and Guidance 
Association includes in its membership not 
only high school and college counsellors, but 
rehabilitation counsellors, guidance personne! 
in state departments of education and state 
employment offices, and approved commer 
there is not an APGA 
chapter in your community, remember to in 


cial counsellors. If 
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clude these counsellor groups as well as those 
in the schools in your recruiting approaches 


2. Career Conferences 

The career conferences discussed here are 
those planned and arranged by high schools 
or colleges, at which representatives of a 
number of vocations are invited to speak to 
interested groups of students 

Often the schools distribute in advance to 
speakers the types of —~ in which stu- 
dents will be interested. The following ques 
tions are typical: 

a. What is the nature of the work in 
this field? Just what does the worker 
do? 

How does one seek entrance to the 
field ? 

What qualities are necessary to insure 
success in the work? 

How much time and money are usu- 
ally required to prepare for the work ? 
What is it likely to yield in income 
at the beginning and as one follows 
his career in the field? 

Does it assure regular and permanent 
employment ? 

Is it a field which is now, or is likely 
to become, overcrowded ? 

What are the opportunities for ad- 
vancement 7 

How is the vocation regarded in the 
community ? 

What are the opportunities for cre- 
ative effort and self-expression ? 


These questions serve well as an outline 
on which to base your talk. If the period 
allotted to you is an hour, plan the talk to 
consume no more than a half hour. Devote 
the rest of the time to questions from the 
group. They will often raise questions which 
did not occur to you, and different groups 
will raise different questions, The directions 
in which their interests go are sometimes 
surprising and so, sometimes, are their in- 
terpretations of what you have said. Unless 
you have allowed time for questions, you may 
leave any number of misconceptions behind 
you. Be prepared, however, to go on for the 
rest of the hour yourself, if there are no 
questions. This sometimes happens too! Use 
this time to amplify what you have already 
overed briefly, and for illustrations. 

Most career conference groups are small 
But whether they are or not, try to avoid 
reading a prepared speech. Avoid even notes 
if you can, or, at the most, use simply a once 
sheet outline. After all, you are talking about 
your own profession and should know by 
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now whereof you speak. It is important that 
this be apparent to the group. Be informal, 
accept questions as they occur, draw upon 
your own experience for examples, and don't 
hesitate to use dramatic or humorous ones 

Ask a few questions yourself. Do the stu 
dents use your library? Do their parents use 
a library? Why are they interested in library 
work? If it is a high school group, ask earl; 
in your talk how many are planning to go to 
college and how many will probably be seek 
ing jobs immediately after high school. This 
makes a difference in your approach. With 
college groups, get some idea of their subject 
interests as early as you can 

There usually is not time for a film in this 
sort of career conference, unless you seriously 
cut the time for questions. But 
good occasion for the use of pamphlet ma 
terial. Distribute it at the conclusion of your 
talk, after the questions, and be sure to re 
mind the group of other materials they can 
obtain in the library (and where in the library 
it is) on library schools, scholarships, careers 
in general, Call to their attention also that 


is another 


further information may be obtained from 
the professional associations (as indicated in 
their brochures) and invite them to call or 
come in to see you if they have other ques 
tions or would simply like to talk to you 


further 


3. The “Inside” Approach 


The librarian who is himself part of the 
school or college has unique opportunities 
for recruitment and unique obligations 

In the first place, he can and should be 
maintaining continuously with the faculty 
and counselling staff the kind of relationship 
urged upon the “outside” librarian, of meet 
ing their needs for materials, keeping them 
aware of the library's services, utilizing their 
advice in developing the library's collection, 
and keeping them up-to-date on the profes 
This should be easier for the 
and college librarian; in fact, 
his business that the approaches of public 
and special librarians should ideally be mad« 
through him 

It is the school or college librarian who 
should make certain that library work is in- 
cluded in all career conferences and that 
there is an interest developed on the part of 
students in such a program. The use of other 
librarians as speakers has certain psychologi 
cal advantages, but the school librarian can 
lay the ground work by displaying related 
materials in advance and publicizing the 
speaker who is coming. The 
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role in the school’s prepa 
ration for a career and should 
utilize it to the full in promoting his own 
field. In addition to seeing that librarianship 
is included separately on the program, the 
librarian can also point out in the planning 
least a 


tainly plays a key 
conference 


sessions the value of including at 
mention of librarianship in the programs on 
medicine, law, teaching, etc 

More than any other librarian, the school 
and college librarian bears the responsibility 
of recruiting by means of his own example 
He has almost continuous contact with young 
people during their years of career planning, 
ind his personal impact, for good or ill, ts 
ritical 


4. Student Library Assistant Clubs 


In many cities and states there are student 
organizations with active, 
programs. In addition to pro 
viding the librarian with additional hands, 
the use of volunteer assistants in elementary 
or high school libraries offers many opportu 
nities for students to learn effectively of the 
and methods of librarianship. Their 
organization, usually at the high school level, 
with 
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into city- and state-wide associations. 
regular meetings and even conventions, adds 
» the work 

school librarian wishing to organize 
group may learn of existing clubs 


within his state from the state library associ 


zest and fun t 
Any 
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ation or education agency 

Whether or not they are formally organ 
ized, the volunteer student assistants in school 
libraries are particularly likely prospects for 
Books and other materials on 
librarianship and about libraries and librar 


recruitment 
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ians should always be available to them and 
may be used as program material for club 
or chapter meetings. Librarians from a wide 
variety of libraries may be used as speakers, 
with even more interest provided by visits to 
some of the libraries, A visit to a nearby 
library school or a talk by a library school 
student also provides stimulating program 
content. This is a good group with whom to 
use a variety of movies to illustrate various 
types of libraries and library service. There 
should be continuous special emphasis with 
this group on education for librarianship and 
on the availability of scholarship assistance, 
not only at the graduate level, but all the way 
through. Some student assistant groups are 
helping to build scholarship funds. Guidance 
should also be provided on the choice of 
undergraduate college programs. 


5. Approaches through College 
Faculties 


Many competent liberal arts graduates do 
not wish to teach or to follow up as practi- 
tioners in the fields of their majors. There 
are science majors who do not wish to work 
in laboratories, music majors who do not in- 
tend to perform professionally, and political 
science majors who do not enter politics. 
Faculty members frequently do not seem to 
be aware of the opportunities in all subject 
fields which librarianship offers. See that 
they are made so by calling upon them, send- 
ing them recruitment brochures with a letter 
calling attention to the need for librarians in 
their particular field, or by offering to pro- 
vide a speaker for any faculty, student, or 
student-faculty group interested in learning 
more about the field. 

College librarians can play a key role here, 
not only through their working relationships 
with members of the faculty, but through 
publicity of various types devoted to a pre- 
librarianship program, akin to those for pre- 
law, pre-medicine, and pre-engineering. 


6. Open Houses 


There are many occasions and ways in 
which to provide information on librarian- 
ship through programs and social occasions 
at the library—meetings of local chapters of 
high school student assistants clubs; visits of 
groups on Know-Your-Government Days, 
when students become mayors for the day, 
etc.; invitations to college students through 
the faculty or the college librarian. Tours of 
the library itself are always an important part 
of such events and should include behind- 
the-scenes departments with understandable 
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descriptions of their work. The number of 
personnel required to operate a library is it 
self a revelation to most visitors. 

For high school and college groups, brief 
talks by young professionals, themselves out 
of school only a year or two, have proven 
most successful. They speak very nearly from 
the point of view of the audience, and with 
a pride and assurance and enthusiasm that is 
most contagious. For high school groups in- 
clude a few representatives of non-profes- 
sional positions as well. And, of course, 
include refreshments! 


7. Recruitment from the Non- 
professional Staff 

Among student assistants and non-profes- 
sional staff generally, there are many oppor- 
tunities to arouse interest. Letting them select 
books and perform other professional func- 
tions for the sake of experience is not feasible 
or desirable in most situations, and is not 
necessary for recruiting purposes if the duties 
they do perform are shown to be significant 
parts of the library's operation. It is impor- 
tant, however, that the professional staff 
maintain with them the bind of working 
relationship which enables them to observe, 
ask questions freely, and learn, through in- 
formal association, much of what the profes- 
sional does and is concerned with, 

We are not speaking here of library train- 
ees, college graduates who are attending li- 
brary school concurrently with their library 
employment, or who are working as a 
planned preliminary to attendance at library 
school. The existence of such positions is in 
itself a means of attracting college graduates 
who might not have the interest or the finan- 
cial ability to undertake graduate work 
directly, but for present purposes, persons in 
such positions may be considered as already 
having been recruited. 

Be sure to include the non-professional 
staff when you are distributing new recruit- 
ment brochures, and make readily accessible 
on staff reading tables or bulletin boards lists 
of accredited library schools and the catalogs 
of the schools in your area. If you have a 
large staff, have a tea once a year specifically 
for those interested in learning more about 
the profession, and arrange for them the same 
kind of speakers and tour you do for student 
groups coming in from the outside. 

For this group, too, you have a special 
responsibility for providing up-to-date infor- 
mation regarding scholarship help. Many 
libraries provide scholarship or loan assist- 
ance to staff members interested in attending 
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library school. Whatever the size of the li 
brary, it is well to establish one person as a 
source for career information and make this 
known to the staff 


8. Publicity 


Space does not permit full treatment of the 
many publicity techniques which can be used 
for recruitment, and it would be presumptu 
ous of the Rec ruiting Committee to attempt 
it. An entire earlier WLB Guide was devoted 
to bulletin board displays alone, and there 
are many more competent than we to advise 
on other kinds of useful publicity devices 

Any good publicity for your library is good 
for recruitment. Keeping the community 
aware of the library is the first essential, 
whether it be by news stories, feature stories, 
pe rson-to pe rson community activities, exhib 
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its, or television and radio programs 
also 


of course by “community,” we mean 
campus, school, business, or industry. Re 
gardless of which is your area of operation, 
you have all of the suggestions and know 
how developed through three observances of 
National Library Week for your year-round 
use, and you have the nation-wide emphasis 
on libraries and librarians during this week 
tO assist you 

But while publicity for libraries is essential, 
you need also to focus attention specifically 
on the librarian, and even more specifically on 
the fact that his job offers an exciting career 
opportunity. The link is not self-evident, 
and the person whose attention is being called 
to libraries does not automatically think, 
Wouldn't it be fine to be a librarian?” You 
have to call his attention to the librarian and 
to the idea of becoming one. Again, not 
through emphasis on vacancies, but through 
emphasis on opportunities. A feature story 
on a library trainee, or on a distinguished 
local librarian, or on the winner of a scholar 
ship to library school all serve this purpose 
Be sure, in any such story, to spell out educa- 
tional requirements quite clearly 

Many of the activities suggested here for 
recruitment are themselves newsworthy for 
the school, college, or local paper, or the 
house organ of your business or industry 

i dinner meeting of high school counsellors 
it the public library, a trip by the local Library 
Assistants Club to the library school of the 
state university, the talk by the industrial 
librarian at a meeting of the science faculty 

even the formation of a recruitment com- 
mittec 

Then give further publicity to the publicity 
Post notices in advance of television programs 
on the library; display good feature articles 
which have appeared. In schools and col- 
leges, meeting of students can be arranged 
for listening and viewing, with follow-up 
discussions of the programs 

The possibilities are endless if you are 
alert to them, and most of them are basically 
very simple 


* * * x * * * * 


Our space has run out all too soon, but the 
editor has promised follow-up material if 
you wish it. If this beginning effort has been 
of help to you, won't you send in to the 
BULLETIN, in just this kind of 1-2-3 form, a 
description of what some of your successful 
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This is intended as a working bibliography 
of immediate, current interest; not as a survey 
of all that has been written on the subject 
The categories are not mutually exclusive 
since many of the materials listed for use 
with prospects also provide background in 
formation for the recruiter, and vice versa 
In several instances, items listed here provide 
fuller treatment of techniques treated briefly 
in the article 


Background Information for the 
Recruiter 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 
Accredited Library Schools, August 
1960. Revised semi-annually 

Alphabetical list of accredited schools 
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opies free 
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CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
THE SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 
COMMITTEE. Financial Aid for 
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for library education in Canada. 2c fron 
CLA Headquarters, 63 Sparks Street 
Ottawa 4 
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av ulable 


New York State Epucation Di 
PARTMENT. DIVISION OF RESEARCH 
Demand and Supply of Profession 
ally Trained Librarians in Neu 
York State July, 1960 16 pp 
mimeographed 

Good example of a study to det 
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types of libraries within a state 
numbers being trained. Single 

or on loan from The New Y« 

Library, Albany 1 


RICKING, Myri ‘ALA's New Re 


cruitment Program: the Story of the 


ALA Bulletin 


First Two Years. 
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STROUT, DONALD I 


LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
CFFORGIA CHAPTER Opportunitt 
for Graduate Sindy: Library School 
f the Son April, 1960 16 pp 


Describ xh of the eight graduate 

library of the southeast, with a 

ing costs, program, admis 

nts of each Also a good 

ction to librarianship. Ex 

ell xample of a regional approach to 

the availability of professional education 

Availab trom Sales Agent, Georgia 

Chapter, SLA, Box 577, Emory Univer 

sity, Atlanta 4 1-9 copies, 50c each 
] 1 mor ies, 40c each 
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ial Libraries Association 
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TEI ope ( 
Personnel Survey 1959, 
March, 1960 


salaries and educational 


brarie 


Summat 
qualificati for more than two thousand 
special librarians in the United States and 
Canada, by type of organization, type of 
library, si f library, and geographical 
location \ ncludes data on turnover 


n protessional societies, and 


membershit 
fringe benefits. In addition to its value 

ibrarians, provides good gen 
eral back ind for others. Available in 
reprint for (28 pp.) from SLA head 
Oth Street, New York 3 


for special 


quarter 
$1 
and RutH B 
Horizons Unlimited,’ Library Jour 
June 15, 1960 
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raduates of the prece ling 
f library and salary 


Recruitment Activities and 
Techniques 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. LI 


BRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 
Are You Telling the Library Story? 
1959 5 | 7 
A ct list of recruitment activities for 
the indiv al librarian. Single and mul 
tiple copies 
NortuH CAROLINA Liprary RI 
CRUITMENT CONFERENCE 1958 


+3 pp 


Report on t proceedings. An ap 
} to tl question of library recruit 
iference including guidance 

and personn pecialists, public relations 

men, and educational 


proach 
ment by a 


experts 
xper 


administrator Available on loan fron 
LAD ofh 
Recruiiny 
lellet Quarterly 
Distribut ts 


or itt network 


from LAD office 
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CoUNCIL ON SociaL Work EDUCA- 


TION. Recruitment for Social W ork. 
3rd revised edition. May, 1959 
37 pp. mimeographed. 

A step-by-step guide for organizing a 
local recruitment program. Available 
from Council on Social Work Education, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17 
25c. 

Douc.as, Mary Peacock. The Pupil 
Assistant in the School Library. 
American Library Association, 1957. 

Succinct but complete guide for organ- 
izing and utilizing the services of volun- 
teer student assistants. Includes consider- 
ation of state-wide organizations and 
sample forms of various types. 


HARVEY, JOHN F. “Action Manual for 
Library Recruiters,” Wilson Library 
Bulletin, September, 1956. 

Reprints available free from the Library 


Administration Division, American Li- 
brary Association. 


“The Image of the Library and the 
Librarian,” Library Journal, June 1, 
1960: LeiGH, Ropert D. and KATH- 
RYN W. Sewny. “The Popular 
Image of the Library and the Li- 
brarian;'’ WieBE, GERHARDT. ‘The 
Image: Its Definition and Measure- 
ment;'’ SINCLAIR, DorotHy, “The 
Image of the County Librarian.” 


THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFES- 
SIONAL STANDARDS, Competent 
Teachers for America’s Schools. 
1954. 322 pp. 

A report of the Albany Conference, in 
which 700 persons over a four-day period 
tackled the problem of achieving a bal- 
ance in teacher supply and demand. De- 
scribes a number of existing and recom- 
mended programs, many of which have 
application to the recruitment of librar- 
ians. Available from the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. Single copies, $1. Discounts on 
quantity orders 


Employment Outlook for Librarians 
(reprint from the 1959 Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook. U.S 
Department of Labor.) 


Single copies and small quantities 
free from LAD office, American Li 
brary Association, or at 5c from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S 
Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton 25, D.C. 


Librarianship as a Career. 
Preparing for Librarianship 


Each 5c, from Canadian Library As 
sociation, 63 Sparks Street, Ottawa 4 


Professional Education for Librar- 
ianship. 


Single copies and small quantities 
free from Committee on Accreditation 
American Library Association, 


To Be a Librarian. 


Single copies and small quantities 
free from LAD office; 25 copies, $2.50; 
50 copies, $4.50; 100 copies, $8; 250 
copies, $18; 500 copies, $32 from Pub- 
lishing Department, American Library 
Association 


Should You be a Librarian? 


Single copies and quantities free 
from New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 
10. 


Your Career as a Librarian. 


Single and multiple copies free from 
LAD office, American Library Associ- 


ation 


Book: 


PARADIS, ADRIAN A. Librarians 
Wanted. McKay, 1959. 
Provides a general description of the 
held, with many examples of types of 
libraries. 


FILMS: 


Beginnings: The Librarian. 30 min 
utes, 16mm., sound, black and 
white. Produced by the World 
Book Encyclopedia, 1959. 


Kinescope of an interview with Dr 


Ralph A. Ulveling, Director of the 
Detroit Public Library. Conveys most 
effectively the satisfactions and stimu- 
lations of a life as librarian, Especially 
good for college and adult groups; not 
limited to public libraries. Available 
free on loan through state library agen 


3. For use with Prospects and 
Counsellors 


GENERAL 
PAMPHLETS: 


At the Very Center . . . of Every 
Area of National Emphasis . 
the Librarian. 

Single and multiple copies free 


from LAD office, American Library 
Association, 


cies and library schools or from ALA 
headquarters. 


The Librarian. 9 minutes, 16mm., 
sound, black and white. Produced 
by the Canadian Library Associa 
tion, 1957. 
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Traces the career of a young man in 
college after his decision to become a 
librarian. Provides a good, simplified 
picture of the qualifications needed and 
of the different types of libraries and 
library work. Good applicability to 
U.S. libraries. $50. Available free on 
loan from ALA headquarters 


SPECIAL FIELDS 


PAMPHLETsS: 


A Rewarding Career 1s Waiting for 
You—It's in Hospital Librarian- 
ship 

Single copies and smal] quantities 
available free from LAD office, Ameri 


can Library Association 


Rewarding Career Is Waiting for 
You — It's in School Librarian 
ship. 

Single copies and small quantities 
free from LAD office; 25 copies, $2.50; 
50 copies, $3.25; 100 copies, $5.50; 
250 copies, $12.75; 500 copies, $25 
from Publishing Department, Ameri 
can Library Association 


Be a Medical Librarian 
Choose a Career in Medical Librar- 
tanship 
Single copies and small quantities of 
both free from Medical Library Asso- 
ciation (Miss Elizabeth F. Adkins, 
Medical Library, University of Vir 
ginia Hospital, Charlottesville, Vir 
ginia.) 


Putting Knowledge to Work: The 
Profession of the Special Librar- 
/an 

Available from Special Libraries 
Association, 31 East 10th Street, New 
York 3. Single copies free; 25 or more 
copies, 15c¢ each; large orders at a dis 
count 


W anted You, the Children's Li- 
brarian 


Single copies and small quantities 
available free from LAD office; 25 
copies, $1.50; 50 copies, $2.75; 100 
copies, $5.25; 500 copies, $20 from 
Publishing Department, American Li 
brary Association 


Fi_Ms: 


The following films are concerned 
with libraries and their services, 
rather than with librarianship per 
se. All those listed are available 
on loan from ALA headquarters 
Consult also with your state li 
brary agency regarding the avail 
ability of these or similar films 


Books for All. Syracuse University 
29 minutes, color. 
Depicts the benefits of participation 
in a county library system 
Discovering the Library. Coronet 
11 minutes, black and white. 
Follows a child on a visit to the 
public library 
Impressionable Years. U.W.F. 35 
minutes, black and white. 


A little girl's first experience in the 
children's room of the New York 
Public Library 


The Common Heritage, Orleans and 
Associates. 20 minutes, color 
The story of regional library devel 
opment in Tennessee 
The Library: a Family Affair. Brook- 
lyn Public Library. 21 minutes, 
black and white 


Iliustrates the various services of a 
large public library as seen through the 
eyes of a typical family 





Reprints of this primer have been supplied, as a professional contribution, to 
ALA’s Library Administration Division. LAD will distribute copies to other 
interested groups, and will also make copies available without charge to indi- 
vidual libraries and librarians. To request copies of “Recruitment Primer” 
write to: 

Executive Secretary 

Library Administration Division 

American Library Association 

50 East Huron Street 

Chicago 11, Illinois 
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| SEVERAL YEARS, teachers’ colleges have 
been faced with the problems of curricu 
lum publications and teaching materials. Pub 
lic school systems are producing an almost 
endless flow of courses of study and resource 
units; textbook publishers continue to im 
prove their products and increase their out 
put; new and better audio-visual materials 
appear daily 
From time to time articles in professional 
library and education journals have offered 
suggestions. College librarians discussed their 
Audio-visual 
Yet the 
questions still exist: How should these mate 
Which college agency 


efforts in solving the problem 
directors have given their solution 


rials be organized ? 
should be responsible for the materials ? 

Realizing the importance of these materials 
to the teacher training program, the State 
University College of Education at Cortland 
has organized a Teaching Materials Center 
This article is written in the hope that others 
who face the same questions will gain from 
our experiences 

In 1956 
Library and the Education Department met 


a committee from the College 
to discuss the situation. Some years earlier. 
due to crowded physical conditions, the li 
brary had created a Seminar Library which 
books in Dewey 


housed all classifications 


100's and and secondary 


This li 


brary was not staffed, doubled as a classroom 


370's, elementary 
textbooks, and curriculum bulletins 


and was not meeting the needs of the student 


and faculty member 


Mr. Cox is Director of the TMC 
ge of Education, Cortland. N.Y 


1ég 


Cortland’s 
‘Teaching Materials 


Center 
By Carl T. Cox 


After several meetings, the committee 
igreed that the Seminar Library should be 
reorganized, placed under the direction of a 
librarian, and open at all times to the student 
body 


Since the library was already understaffed, 
and since the new organization would be a 
part of the Education Department, actively 
instructional program, the 
department filled an instructional position 


engaged in its 


Funds were 
ullocated for clerical personnel, new shelving, 
The Teaching 


Materials Center was charged with the re 


with a professional librarian. 
and additional file cabinets 


sponsibility of acquiring, organizing, circu- 
lating, and giving instruction in the use of 
curriculum publications, textbooks, filmstrips, 
recordings, and other teaching materials. The 


reorganization began on September 1, 1957 


The first step was the collection of curricu 
lum bulletins. Letters which explained our 
program were mailed to all New York State 
school systems and to some one hundred sys- 
tems throughout the country. As they were 
received, these publications were placed in a 
vertical file. They are arranged by curriculum 
The sys 


tem used is an adaptation of Miss Eleanor 


area and subdivided by grade level 


Merritt's Major Filing System, which was 
developed at Iowa State Teachers College 

Under our system, each publication has a 
minimum of three cards—a shelf list card 
(on which are placed the tracings), a subject 
card and a “‘location-subject A sample 
list card follows 


card 
shelf 


Chicago. Illinois. Public 
Teaching gvide for mat 
garten through jurd bs 
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Every effort is made to maintain a current 
collection. This requires a constant checking 
of the Checklist of Documents in Educa 
tion Index, the Curriculum Bulletins sections 
of Educational Leadership, LCs Monthly 
Checklist of State Publications, and 
which appear in educational periodicals. An- 
nually our collection is checked against 
ASCD's Materials. There is 
much duplication in these lists. However, to 
date, they have proven to be the most useful 
listings available 

Working through the New York State 
Association of Educational Salesmen, the new 


lists 


Curriculum 


program was explained to the textbook pub 
lishers. Their response was overwhelming 
Within a short time, the textbook collection 
had grown from an outdated conglomeration 
of texts, manuals, and workbooks to a collec 
tion of current texts and series representing 
the products of forty-four publishing com 
panies. These are arranged by subject area, 
subdivided by publishing company and grade 
level. For each series or independent text, 
three cards are prepared 

(1) A publisher's card contains a listing 
of all texts in the series and serves as an in 
ventory to our holdings. All tracings are 
included on this card 

(2) A series card which is a copy of the 
publisher's card 

(3) A subject card which contains the note 

For TMC holdings, see series card 


A sample publisher's card follows 


o@a 


md you 
© everywhere 
erimy, with science 


ring in science 
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All texts in the series are listed. The letters 
M( manual), T( teacher's edition), W( work 
book ) and WT (teacher's edition of the work 
book) are used to indicate our holdings of 
In the above science series, we 
have one copy of each teacher's edition 
When other books in the series are received, 
the number of titles is penciled in following 
the title or appropriate letter. This eliminates 
the ne italoging each item individu 


these titles 


essity of ¢ 
illy 

Although we automatically receive all new 
titles from publishers, we annually 
heck our holdings Texthooks in 
Print. When new titles are discovered, a 
request for sampl« copies 1s made through 

local publisher's representative 


many 
against 


the 
In September, 1957, the College Campus 
School and several faculty members deposited 
two hundred filmstrips and seventy-five re- 
ordings in the TMC. None of these were 
italoged and many were antiquated. Using 
these as a nucleus, the Center has developed 
i fully cataloged collection of 1250 filmstrips, 
223 records, and 158 record albums. Film 
strips are cataloged by title, subject and series 
When possible, Library of Congress cards are 
If LC’s are not available, filmstrips are 
utaloged locally. Filmstrip Guide, Educator's 
to Free Filmstrip 


ind distributors 


used 
Guide producers blurbs, 
italogs are helpful in pre 


naring the catalog cards 


I 
Records present a more difficult cataloging 
Many of 


four to ten selections 


our recordings contain 
while others contain 
In all cases, the record title serves 
as a main entry, Each selection, author and 
composer and traced. Virginia 
Clarke's Non-Book Library Materials (Den 


1 
probl m 
only one 


series 1S 
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Records and filmstrips 


ton, North Texas State College Print Shop, 
1953) proved very helpful while est2lishing 
our system. As in the case of filmstrips, 
record call numbers consist of a symbol fol- 
lowed by the accession number. 

After overcoming the major hurdles in a 
reorganization process, the Teaching Materi- 
als Center initiated its program of instruction 
During their sophomore year, all education 
majors are enrolled in methods and materials 
courses. The TMC encourages each instructor 
to hold a minimum of three classes in the 
Center. 

The first class, given during the first two 
weeks of the course, is a general orientati: 
period. The second class, given at the tune 
the class is developing teaching and/or re 
source units, is designed to assist the student 
in the use of materials for his unit. The TM¢ 
staff member conducting the class develops a 
unit using all materials available in the Cente: 
or the College Library. A third class, held at 
the discretion of the instructor, may be de 
signed to evaluate textbooks, preview film 
strips, study curriculum guides or standard 
ized tests. The TMC staff may work directly 





Danville Reopens 

(Continued from page 224) 
list the types of books in which they are inter- 
ested and the hours they would most likely 

avail themselves of library facilities 
The form makes it clear that the librarian 
has the right to revoke a library card. Bor- 
rowers responsible for the loss of or damage 
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with the students or only with the faculty 
member as he plans the class. 

Cortland seniors, after a full semester of 
practice teaching, are registered in an educa 
tion seminar. In cooperation with the seminar 
instructors, the TMC conducts workshops in 
These workshops spend 
five weeks studying the availability, use, and 
evaluation of various teaching devices. © 
students have accepted a position, they ray 
use this workshop for a study of the materials 
which will be in their classroom the follow 
ing year 

vme Leacung Mat 

: “ 


teaching materials 


"hen 


ials Center has not 
solve: acuig the teachers col 
Nor 
» facine © lo 


ad. Within two 


ding will be com 


lens he area of curriculum mat. :rals 


d zi } ts i 


miiding will be 
lity must be clearly 
must be d 
ary matic be solved. However 
el thet the Fs cis 


right direction and other 


Materials Center 
2 el hy. ' 


leges n at from similar ¢« 


to borrowed volumes will 
that loss. 

The public has not reacted markedly 
these rules and a good many applications ha 
been received. It takes a week or muic to 
have them processed. One veteran library 
browser — browsing is now forbidden — re 
marked that “about the only thing the appli- 
cations lacked was fingerprinting by the FBI 


wee 
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THIS MONTH'S 
CARTOON was drawn 
for the BULLETIN by Irving 
Phillips, creator of “The 
Strange World of Mr. 
Mum.” The Mr. Mum 
cartoons are syndicated in 
over 100 newspapers here 
and abroad. Mr. Phillips 
began his career as a violin- 
ist, graduated to conduct- 
ing, tried acting (stock and 
vaudeville), wrote for the 
Chicago Sun-Times, and is 
the author of many film 
and TV scripts. He has 
written 14 plays, one of 
them (““Rumple’’) appear- 
ing on Broadway in 1958, 
with Eddie Foy Jr. as its 
star. His cartoons have 
appeared in Esquire (where 
he was once humor editor), 
Saturday Evening Post, and 
Collier's. His daughter, 
Arden, designed this 
month's BULLETIN cover. 








“Daddy, you're skipping!" 


THIS MONTH'S COVER was designed by Arden Phillips, who began Aer career 
as an infant prodigy, entering life classes at Los Angeles’ best art school at the age of 
eleven, and the University of Chicago at sixteen. Armed with a B.A., she went to England 


nine years ago to study psychology at University College, London, gave it up “in a mood 
of disgust with civilization and the academic world,” and went to India for a year. Back 
in England she worked for a year with a literary agency, and then for three years designed 
book jackets for Faber and Faber. For the last two years she has been studying sculpture 
‘come home’ in the fashion of Henry James heroines.” 


in London and has now, she says, “ 





QUOTES 
IBM speak 


we hasten to express our indebtedness to the 
Thinkers at IBM, whose AN/GSQ-16 Mark I 
Translator has produced, according to an article on 
Machine Translation of a Russian Newspaper” in 
the May issue of their Research News, a version of 
a speech by Comrade Khrushchev from the text in 
Pravda of May 8. One of his concluding para 
graphs will illustrate the new machine prose 
Soviet people with/from every month and with, 
from every by day will be live all better and better 
By them will be greater products feed, dwelling, 
lothes, greater will be on our ground factories and 
mine, all further in depth our Native land will be 
stretch electrified railroad. We bold/swept and 
glad go by way, shown decision/solutions XXI 
ongress Communist party, by great way our seven- 
year school/plan. (Applause) UCLA Librar- 
tan,” Septe mber 2, 1960 


/ 
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No one knows how born readers are produced, 
but we can put books in their way and in the way 
of the less happily born in the hope that proximity 
will have its effect as it does in the formation of 
more mundane habits. Of one thing I am con- 
vinced: that a born reader on a library staff can 
have a tremendous effect on young readers who 
come his way. I remember with gratitude two 
librarians of that description, one in school and 
one in college, who lead us to read books we might 
never have looked into by sharing their love for 
what they had read. If I were to found a library 
dedicated to influencing the reading habit, I should 
place a half dozen of these enthusiasts at strategic 
points to ensnare wandering students. They would 
not necessarily be trained ithentlonn, and they would 
surely waste students’ time and occasionally disturb 
their colleagues, but like great authors they would 
create an ever-widening circle of readers. Mere 
teachers of literature could hardly hope to compete 
with them and might in time quietly disappear 
from the academic scene.—Reuben A. Bower in 
“Reading for life.” 
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Good things happen when teachers and librarians work together, like this 


joint experiment to promote: 


Reading Enrichment in the Fifth Grade 


By Robert Weirick and Ruth A. Eismann 


FROM THE TEACHER'S VIEWPOINT 


We hope children will have begun to 
develop and cultivate their reading interests 
by the time they are ten to twelve years old, 
especially if they have been given free access 
to a well-stocked library or materials center, 
as the University School children have from 
their earliest school years 

And yet, with a room of fifth-grade stu 
fourteen boys and six girls of average 
or superior ability—already reading for pleas 
ure and fast becoming initiated in beginning 
research, how does one institute that neces 
sary little push, or give the encouragement 
needed to make them delve deeper into mor¢ 
difficult matrial ? 


dents 


In this case, a 3” x 5” index card for each 
child served as the beginning of a reading 
enrichment program. Three questions were 
given the children to answer. Area one was 
a request that each child list the type of books 
he enjoyed reading in order of preference 
Robert Weirick is Supervisor of the fifth 
grade at the University School. DeKalb, Ili 
Ruth A. Eismann is the 
Schools’ Librarian. They are 


together in the above photograph 


Universit) 


nots 
, 
hou NW work ng 


i 
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Response was very good. Below are listed 
responses given, with the number of choices 
each type received 


Mystery ll 
Sports 

Folk and fairy 
Humor: 5 
History 5 
Biography: 4 
Space, earth science, 
Animals: 2 

Fishing, planes, Indians, hunting, birds 

1 each 


tales: 6 


horses: 3 each 


Question two asked the children to list a 
hobby, or hobbies, they were interested in, 
either because they were engaged in pursuing 
them or wanted to learn more about them 
Responses given were 

Sports, stamps, dolls: 5 each 
Coins: 3 
Reading, swimming: 2 each 
Model building, license plate collections 
buttons, piano, hunting, birds, dancing 
1 each 


The last question was a request that they 
list any outside reading (other than books) 
magazine stories they were following, or 
newspapers they read regularly. These re 
sponses were given: Sports Illustrated, Cali 
ing All Girls, Boys’ Life, National Geogra 
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phic, Saturday Evening Post, Children’s Di 
gest, and local newspapers. 

Armed with this information a special 
summary sheet was prepared on each student 
for the librarian to use. The sample sheet is 
included below, with the class I.Q. range 
auded after the proper neading so that the 
reader may see the range with which the 


librarian had to work 
Child's name Latest I.Q. 98-148 


Latest California combined Reading Test and 
Reading Vocabulary Score 


of books (Area No. 1) 
Child's choice of hobbies (Ar a No 


Child's choice 


Child's reading interests (Area No. 3) 

These sheets were handed to the librarian 
who, in turn, worked out individual “'pilot 
lists’ of five or six suggested books in line 
with each child's abilities and interests as they 
indicated in areas one and two. The children 
were requested, but not required, to follow 
these lists and advance at their own rate in 
adding to them, asking for guidance if it 
were wanted or needed 


FROM THE LIBRARIAN'S VIEWPOINT 


Perhaps it was the children’s enthusiasm 


and quick response to suggestions for further 
reading that made their teacher and me feel 
prepared to work out individualized lists to 
serve as springboards into each one’s private 


world of books. May Hill Arbuthnot's, 
Books Too Good to Miss, was an inspiration, 
but, rather than a ‘‘blanket list’’ for the room, 
we hoped to see twenty such grow out of the 
year’s reading, geared to individual interests 
hobbies, and abilities 

We gave each of them a READING DESIGN 
upon which to record books read, and to 
arrange them on a wheel with many spokes, 
each spoke denoting an interest. Their 
teacher asked for a personal listing of their 
individual interests and hobbies and relayed 
this to me. As I read these lists, certain books 
came to mind and the card catalog brought 
to light many more 

Twenty, or even ten years ago, it would 
have been almost impossible to compile such 
varied “‘pilot lists,” but now, with the interest 
some of our best authors show in writing 
for children and young people, it is not too 
difficult. Factual books of history, accurately 
told and as 
made understandable to the child or layman. 
beautifully illustrated books on nature study, 
biographies, poetry—mixing fa 


interesting as fiction, science 


and fiction 
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becomes a delightful occupation with results 
as interesting as those of any other “re 
searcher” in his laboratory 


There are certain authors whose person 
alities are so much a part of their books that 
the reader forms an attachment to them too 
Marguerite Henry, Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, 
Kate Seredy, Jim Kjelgaard, Walter Farley, 
to name a few. The immediate reaction upon 
finishing one of their books is to read every 
thing that author has written 

Some writers do not project their person 
but their characters 
are so real, events are portrayed in so heart 
that children return to 
their work again and again. Laura Ingalls 
Wilder's family has given security to many 
a lonesome child from an unstable home 
children have such fine times 
ther; Wanda Petronski in The Hundred 
Dresse the birth of a 
science it smug young heart 

The old fairy tales and folklore play an 
important part too, in stretching the child's 
Many were not written for chil 


alities into their books 


warming a fashion 


Eleanor Estes 
tove 
so ial 


initiate con 


many a 


imagination 
dren or even intended for children’s ears, but 
they have a living quality that has made all 


children seize them for their own 
Biographies provided a link between the 
child and the adult world. These satisfy a 
dream to accomplish something of impor 
to find a satisfying vocation in life, 
peers, to achieve 
Many enrich the teaching of history 
bjects a personal life; some 


tance, 
to be accepted by one's 
renown 
by giving their su 
help the young reader to gain tolerance and 
understanding of human nature 

Science and nature study books proved to 
into the business of re 
search. Returning from forays into the out 
ot doors, the ch Idren would use books to 
match specimens of rocks, insects, 
books with their beautiful 
colored illustrations, accurate explanations of 
natural phenomena, and clear prose style are 
a pleasure to work with 


be L stepping stom 


leaves, 


flowers. These 


After four months, entries in the children's 
reading designs ranged from thirty-three to 
sixteen among the readers of top ability, 
following authors and subjects mentioned on 
their ts and suggested on the 
The middle group listed ten or 
twelve. Most satisfying of all was the fact 
that interest in reference work and using 
books as source material seemed to be stepped 
up Books had ome to life’ for many of 


the children, becoming their servants rather 


interest shee 


pilo lists 


than the if masters 
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| *R THE BENEFIT of those new to the field, 

I thought some of the practices and poli- 
cies used at our busy Robertson Branch of the 
Los Angeles Public Library in presenting 
book talks at schools would be helpful. With 
over fifteen years of background experience, 
certain techniques and devices have evolved 
which help immeasurably in the planning 
and preparation of these talks. But first, we 
would do well to review basics of book selec- 
tion in the light of children’s interests. 


1. Children’s interests are broad. The 
average child of 8-12 is in the great age of 
discovery. Therefore allow for variety in the 
books you select 


2. Don't be too rigid in selection. Al- 
though books are selected with a certain 
grade or reading-level in mind, variation in 
reading ability should be kept in mind. 


3. Children have particular enthusiasms; 
some like fact, some fantasy, some fiction 
Try to include examples of each. 


4. Although we all feel that this is a 
wonderful opportunity to pick the great, the 
good and the traditional in children’s liter- 
ature, remember the “useful” books (Schnei- 
der, Zim, Zarchy), which can stimulate the 
mind and appeal to childhood interests; and 
the stimulants, the reading baits (Cleary, Mc 
Closkey, McGregor), to woo the reluctant 
reader 

5. If possible, and if planning time per- 
mits, it is good public relations to tie a book 
talk in with the school curriculum. 





Mrs. Peltzman is the Children’s Librarian 
at the Robertson Branch of the Los Angeles 


Public Library, California. This article is 
abridged from a talk given last year at a USC 
Library School workshop on storytelling and 
book talks 
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CHILDREN’S 
BOOK 
TALKS 


By Nettie Peltzman 


6. Again, ideally, we should review a 
different set of books for each class visited 
all of us know the frustration of trying to fill 
the heavy demand for those very titles (and 
no substitutes) which we discussed. 


Giving the Book Talk 


1. Know your wares, and show them 
Bring along books or book jackets for every 
book discussed. Pronounce titles and authors 
names distinctly, and hold up the book or 
book jacket so that everyone can see it. I 
always suggest that the children write down 
the titles of the books they want to read, and 
bring their lists to the library. 


2. Review the books you like. Your en- 
thusiasm can sell your book, even if its’s difh 
cult or unusual 


3. Be spontaneous; never try to memo- 
rize your book talk. Have an idea in your 
mind where you'd like to go, not an inflexible 
plan. Approach should be friendly and inti 
mate ' 

i. Be prepared to scrap your talk if an 
unexpected remark or question brings a new 
subject to the front (although a new librarian 
would rarely try to initiate discussion until 
she feels herself fairly widely read.) 

5. To keep that freshness 
and enthusiasm so important to 
selling the idea of books and 
libraries, limit the number of 
classes visited each day. And 
remember, you have the best 
audience in the world “an 
audience already prejudiced in your favor 
since you represent an interruption of class 
room schedule.” ? 





The Teen-Age Book Talk 
26:253-254, November 


* MILLER, CLYDE 
Wilson Library Bulletin, 
1951 
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Themes for Book Talks 


Personally, I have always felt 
that a book talk is most effective 
when hinged together in what 
Frances Clarke Sayers calls 
“happy relationships,” * or 
based on a topic of seasonal or 
current interest. Using a central 

theme for the “jumping-off point (and the 
richer the background, the farther we can 
jump), we can allow for diversity in grade 
and reading-level differences in the selection 
of our titles. Important dates in our children’s 
book world (Spring Book Festival, Book 
Week, Newbery-Caldecott awards), lend 
themselves beautifully to these book talks 
Newcomers in the field, still in the process 
of building background, can find a rich source 
for book and story telling here. For example, 
using the Newbery-Caldecott theme, one 
could preface each talk with a short history of 
the awards and then review: 


Grade 3 
Burton: Little House 
Bemelmans: Madeline's Rescue 
McCloskey: Make Way for Ducklings 
Politi: Song of the Swallows 
Ward: Biggest Bear 


Grade 4 
Brown: Cinderella 
Cooney: Chanticleer and the Fox 
D'Aulaire: Abraham Lincoln 
Edmonds: Matchlock Gun 
Lawson: They Were Good and Strong 


Grade 5 
Coatsworth: Cat Who Went to Heaven 
Henry: King of the Wind 
Lawson: Rabbit Hill 
Sorenson: Miracles on Maple Hill 
Thurber: Many Moons 


Grade 6 
Brink: Caddie Woodlawn 
Du Bois: Twenty One Balloon 
Forbes: Johnny Tremain 
Lofting: Voyages of Dr. Doolittle 
Meigs: Invincible Louisa 


Almost any one of the Caldecott picture 
books would make that good story to tell! 





* SAYERS, FRANCES CLARKE. “Reading Program 
in the Children’s Department.” in MARSHALL, J. D., 
Books, Libraries, and Librarian Connecticut, 
Shoestring Press, 1955 
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As we begin to know our collection, and 
background builds up, all sorts of connectives 
make for interesting and original book talks 
At Robertson, we've had lots of fun in the 
fifth grade with the theme “The little—and 
the big,” using titles like: 

Norton: The Borrowers (and sequels ) 
Lawson: Fabulous Flight 

Jones: Twig 

Du Bois: The Giant 

Schneider: Hercules, the Gentle Giant 
Slobodkin: The Amiable Giant 


In the sixth grade we have gone back 
wards in time with 


Dawson: Mr. Wicker's Windows (and 
sequels ) 

Eager's: Half Magic (and sequels) 

Lampman: Crazy Creek 

Sauer: Fog Magi 

Welch: The Gauntlet 

Pardoe: Curtain of Mist 


We've borrowed an idea from Mrs. Helen 
Hancock of Los Angeles’ West Valley 
Branch and had a “Holiday Feast’ with 
fourth grade titles like 

Brown: Stone Soup 

Otto: Pumpkin, Ginger and Spice 
Clark: Poppy Seed Cakes 
Newberry: Ice Cream For Two 
Schlein: Big Cheese 


To keep the demand for the 


titles in all such book talks 
manageable, we naturally try to 

space a given talk at long in- 

tervals, and at different schools 

But because, from time to time, 

the same talks and titles are 

repeated, we have found it a labor-saving 
device to keep special files of selected book 
jackets. As a matter of course, we keep book 
jackets of seasonal or special use, e.g. New 

bery-Caldecott, holiday and seasonal material, 
youth organizations, and books of Jewish in 
terest (we have a large Jewish population) in 
special files, constantly adding new titles to 
keep them up-to-date. Add to such a collec 

tion your special book talks, and you have an 
invaluable time-saver at your finger tips 


QUOTE 
Evelyn Waugh said that the most distressing 
thing an author can hear from a fan is: “I've been 
for weeks to get your book out of the 


library Leonard Lyons in “The Lyons 
June 5, 1960 New York Post 


waiting 
public 
Den,” 
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High School Students LIKE Paperbacks 


By Mary H. Falke 


XCEPT FOR THE CONTENTS, nearly every- 
thing about paperbacks is wrong for the 
school library. The print is apt to be small; 
the binding is weak; the paper is usually of 
poor quality. Even the much lauded size 
makes them easily misplaced among standard 
sized texts and notebooks. But students like 
them, read them, and buy them. Like the 
horseless carriage, paperbacks are here to stay 
From the practical viewpoint of the school 
librarian, a cheaply made book is not worth 
buying. The smallest investment is an ex- 
travagance unless some lasting value is de 
rived from the purchase, But while the life 
of paper-covered books is short, the value 
gained in student interest and enthusiasm 
for reading them more than makes up for 
this deficiency. The purchase of these in 
expensive pocket editions, therefore, becomes 
a practical move 
Students from the early teens on are at- 
tracted to paperbacks. Even the tattered 
covers which appear after a few circulations 
Often, 
when given a choice between a pocket edi 
tion and the hard-cover book of the same 
title, they will choose the pocket edition 


do not dampen their enthusiasm 


While paperbacks will never replace the 
hard-cover books which form the backbone 
of the permanent collection, they do have a 
place in the library program 

First, students enjoy browsing among 
paperbacks, which can be arranged inform 


ally. When shelved without the restriction 


of the Dewey Decimal System, No Time for 
Sergeants can find a comfortable place beside 
Dantzig’s Numbers, the Language of Science, 
Huckleberry Finn can join The Brothers 
Karamazov. Borrowers may pick and choose 
among many types of books. This atmosphere 
encourages leisure reading, one of the goals 
of effective library service 

Second, the same informal arrangement 
minimizes the expense of processing. Each 
paperback must be inventoried, of course, 
and equipped with pocket and card, but be- 
yond this no further clerical expenditure on 
cataloging is necessary. Since paperbacks will 
come and go, there is no great need to in- 
clude cards for them in the card catalog 
Some worn copies will have to be replaced 
from time to time, but others with only tem- 
porary appeal can be easily withdrawn. 

Third, and surprisingly, some students 
who feel defeated by the hard-bound classics 
included on required reading lists find them- 
selves very much at home with unabridged 
pocket editions of the same story. This is 
particularly true of solid reading like Pride 
and Prejudice, The Return of the Native, 
Ivanhoe, and Lorna Doone. The ‘new dress 
brings an up-to-dateness to the classics which 
pleases space-age students 

In circulating these popular editions, how 
ever, the librarian is faced with the problem 
of weak bindings. Whether or not easy 
methods of reinforcing paperbacks will be- 
come truly effective remains to be seen, Pages 
which are only glued loosen very quickly 

Recently, a stapling machine with %-inch 
staples has been recommended as an aid in 
correcting this situation. But all pocket edi 
tions do not have inner page margins wide 
enough to allow much staple reinforcement 
without clipping into the print. Also, many 
books are too thick for the staples to go 
through far enough to clinch, although some 
reinforcement can be achieved by driving the 
longer staples from both the front and back 
book. 


of the 


Mrs. Falke is Librarian, Norwalk High 
Sch Norwalk, Indiana. 
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ty paperback 
siways attract c ege-bound senior 

Much has been said about the problem of 
objectionable cover pictures on pocket edi- 
tions. Such covers, of course, make the books 
unsuitable for school library purchase. But 
those with the more worthwhile type of read- 
ing material are showing a marked improve- 
ment. For example, a current issue of The 
Scarlet Letter with its repeat pattern of red 
A's on a black background is not only accept- 
able but attractive. Dell's Laurel poetry series 
and Shakespeare series feature very striking 
covers. With careful selection of books, cov 
ers need no longer be a hindrance 

Of the nearly 250 titles used in the Nor- 
walk High School library, every cover is satis- 
factory and many are excellent. Since 1951, 
when the library put into circulation the first 
group of pocket editions, only one title con- 
sidered for purchase had to be rejected be- 
cause of the cover's subject matter. (In pass- 
ing, it is interesting to note that one book 
in this first buying, Saroyan’s The Human 
Comedy published by Pocket Books, Inc., is 
still enjoying a modest circulation. ) 

One special advantage of pocket editions 
at the present time should be considered by 
all school librarians. With the current em- 
phasis upon math and science, hard-cover 
purchases in these fields can readily be sup- 
plemented or duplicated with paperbacks. 
Two things will be accomplished by this kind 
of parallel buying: more copies of one title 
can be bought with less money, and in the 
ever-changing scientific field cheaper books 
allow the library to keep up-to-date. A quick 
glance through one wholesaler’s catalog of 
paperbacks reveals that at least 35 books in- 
cluded on the AAAS Science Book List 
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(1959) have been reprinted in paper edi- 
trons 

Another service that school libraries might 
well consider is that of placing on sale a 
selection of paperbacks for student purchase 
Many communities are without bookstores 
which stock paperbacks and consequently 
students do not have the amped to buy 
good books cheaply. Providing this oppor- 
tunity makes it possible for them to start 
personal libraries and to establish a habit 
of book buying which will continue 

Some wholesalers will send on consign 
ment paperbacks chosen by the school. Books, 
ranging in price from 25 cents to two dollars, 
may be ordered in quantities large enough to 
allow immediate sale to interested students 
And students are interested and will buy. In 
a ten-week period at Norwalk, 758 pocket 
editions were purchased by a senior high 
student body of 570 

The sale of these books has had particular 
appeal for the above-average and pre-college 
students, but by no means has it been con 
fined to this group. It has been rewarding to 
see a student of average academic ability buy 
a copy of The Odyssey because he so thor 
oughly enjoyed The Iliad purchased the week 
before, or a problem sophomore buy book 
after book of English and American poetry 
It is also a hopeful outlook on scholarship 
when Dante's Inferno and Barnett’s The Uni- 
verse and Dr. Einstein are sellouts among 
high school students 

Selling pocket editions has not harmed li 
brary circulation; on the contrary. Frequently 
the browser among the colorful paperbacks 
at the selling rack will become interested in 
a title, go to the card catalog, and borrow it 
from the regular collection 

The housing of books for sale is not so 
great a problem as it may appear. Some 
wholesalers will supply a rack free of charge 
with an order of 100 books. Others furnish 
t at cost. Or the library room itself may have 
a section of slanted shelves that can be used 
for display without loss of floor space 

An idded brightness will come into the 
library. New books always attract students 
The small profit from the sales is incidental 
More important is the service offered students 
by making available to them good reading 
for their own libraries 

Paperbacks, either for circulation or for 
sale, in no way change the regular buying 
policies or routines of a school library. They 
merely add to the many already accepted 
services which help students prepare assign- 
ments and encourage them to read 
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CONSISTENCY IN WILSON SUBJECT HEADINGS 
By Annie May Alston 


ITH THE INCREASE in the number of colleges offering the M.A. degree in educa- 

tion comes the increased need of educational materials in the college library. 

A wealth of educational materials is available in pamphlet and bulletin form from 
educational associations, the U. S. Office of Education, and other less official agencies. 
The peculiar nature of such publications is that they are invaluable but only for a 
relatively short period of time—auntil the revised report or study is issued, probably in 
twelve months, superseding all previous issues, Since these materials can be classified 
as indispensable and expendable, they may best be handled in a vertical file arrange- 
ment. Then the question of subject headings becomes the only problem. 

The following examples reveal the inconsistency in subject headings of the two 
most frequently used periodical indexes for educational topics at the college level. Cita- 
tions are taken from Readers’ Guide, March 1957-February 1959 and Education Index, 
June 1955-May 1957; Jume 1957-May 1958. 


Readers’ Guide 


College and school journalism 
College athletics 


Colleges and universities—Attendance 
College education 

College fraternities 

College graduates 


Librarians 

College Libraries 

College graduates, Women 
Education, Cooperative 

Education, Elementary 

Education, Experimental 

Rural schools 

Education, Secondary 

School and the community 

Boards of education 

Education of women 

School administration and organization 
Educational advertising 

Educational associations 

School laws and legislation 
Education—Periodicals 

Educational research 
Teachers—Education 

Educational workshops 

School superintendents and principals 


School and home 
Motor bus drivers 
School counselors 
School libraries 
Lunchrooms 
School music 


Education Index 


Student newspapers and periodicals 

Athletics—Colleges and universities 

Athletics, Intercollegiate 

Attendance—College and universities 

Higher education 

Greek letter societies 

College women (Graduates); Colleges 
and universities — Alumni; Gradu- 
ates—Colleges and universities 

Librarians, College 

Libraries, College 

College women (Graduates ) 

Cooperative education 

Elementary education 

Experimental education 

Rural education 

Secondary education 

Community and school 

School boards 

Women—Education 

Administration of schools 

Publicity 

Associations, Educational 

Educational laws and legislation 

Periodicals, Educational 

Research, Educational 

Teacher education 

Teachers workshops 

School administrators; Principals; 
Superintendents 

Home and school 

School bus drivers 

Student counselors 

Libraries, School 

Cafeterias and lunchrooms 

Music education; Music education 
Public schools; Piano classes 








Miss Alston is Librarian of Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas. 
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In preliminary correspondence with The H. W. Wilson Company, it was suggested 
that these headings are inconsistent because the two publications are themselves not 
consistent in terms of the use made of them. The Company's feeling was that Education 
Index must use the terminology of educators; Reader's Guide the terminology most 
familiar to the general public. However, the examples quoted above refer only to educa- 
tional subject headings. It is the student of education, not the general student, who looks 
up educational topics in Reader's Guide, as well as in Education Indeo 

If an educator were given the above subject headings, he would probably be hard- 
put to know which terms belonged to the terminology of the educator, and which to 
that of the general public, It is doubtful that any of our education professors would 
know that “Boards of Education’’ and ‘School administration and organization” are 
terms used by the general public, while “School boards” and Administration of Schools” 
are used by educators. Moreover, many of the inconsistencies are merely cases of in- 


verted headings, e.g 


Guide; “Cooperative education 


Education, Cooperative” and 
and ‘Elementary education’ in 
would appear that, once a subject heading is established, as many “‘see 


Education, Elementary” in Reader's 
Education Index. It 
references could 


be used as were needed to insure location by various publics 


includec 


A = answer might be for one master file of all educational subjects to be 
in the Wilson periodical indexes, using as a basis the Library of Congress list 
of subject headings, supplemented by terms in Good's Dictionary 


f Education 


Librarians everywhere recognize the problem-solving ability of their best friend, the 


H W Wilson Co 


This librarian knows that this problem will either be solved or 


explained away by the time our next shipment of education bulletins arrives 


A Reply .... Edwin B. Colburn 


Miss Alston's article 
which the Company is glad to have an oppor 
tunity to comment on, feeling that other 
librarians may seek answers to similar ques 
tions 

I should like to point out that there is a 
difference between the way in which the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 1s 
used and the use made of the Education 
Index. The Readers an index to 
general periodicals and to popular periodicals 
in major subject fields. The Education Index, 
on the other hand, deals specifically with edu- 
cational periodicals, books, and pamphlets 

In the volume of Readers’ Guide covering 
the period March 1957 to February 1959 
there are between nine and ten pages of sub- 
ject headings beginning with the word “‘col 
lege’ or ‘‘colleges.”’ In the volume of Edu- 
cation Index covering the period of June 
1957 to June 1959 there are approximately 
twenty-two pages of headings beginning with 
these words. If we were to add to this the 
material under the headings listed under 
those terms in Miss Alston’s list we would 
add nearly 50 per cent more to an already 
complicated section, The same is true to an 
even grenter extent in the headings beginning 


raises a problem 


Guide is 


education 
Even more important, however, is the fact 
that not everyone using the Readers’ Guide 
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is primarily interested in education. I would 
question Miss Alston's statement that “It is 
the student of education, not the general stu 
dent, who looks up educational topics in 
Readers’ Guide, as well as in Education 
Index.’ Many people who are not education 
specialists may wish to find material on school 
libraries, school lunches, and school music 
For these readers it is the subject “school 
libraries’ (or “school lunches,” or “school 
music’) which is of interest. To the edu- 
cation specialist, however, the interest is in 
libraries or lunches or music as one part of 
the total picture of education 


Miss Alston suggests that it might be 
possible to have one master file of all edu 
cational subjects to be included in the Wilson 
periodical indexes. If such a master file were 
prepared for educational subjects there would 
be an equally strong case for making a master 
file of subject headings for other subject areas 
and disciplines. For the general user these 
should then all be brought together; the final 
result would be a file of subjects which would 
be unrelated and overwhelmingly compli 
cated 


Miss Alston further suggests that the basis 
for such a list should be the Library of Con- 


(Continued on page 256) 
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The Greatest Challenge 


“No doubt the greatest single challenge facing 
the library profession today is with respect to the 
recruitment of able persons for its ranks. Meet that 
challenge and you meet all.” —Verner Clapp, Presi- 
dent of the Council on Library Resources, in the 
January 1960 WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 


We once sat in on the annual staff meeting 
of a major public library. The meeting lasted 
about two hours. It began with a brief talk 
in which the director outlined plans for the 
coming year, and then was thrown open for 
questions. Staff members asked questions 
about a shorter work week, job reclassifica- 
tions, and salary increases. There was prac- 
tically a debate about social security. Not one 
question was raised that showed even a flicker 
of staff interest in the quality, or purpose, or 
future of the library's service to its readers. 

In a big branch of an important library 
system, we asked the librarian in charge if a 
file was kept of the Newsletter of ALA's 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom. He had 
never heard of the News/etter. He had never 
heard of the Committee on Intellectual Free- 
dom. (He had, however, heard of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. ) 

We stood in the science division of one of 
the biggest central libraries in the East, talk- 
ing to the librarian on duty there. A college 
student who had been fumbling in the catalog 
for some time came over and asked for help. 
He was sent back to the catalog, and the 
librarian resumed his conversation. The stu- 
dent, giving up, returned. He was told, in ef- 
fect, that if the book he wanted was not in the 
division's catalog, it was not in the division, 
and if it was not in the division, no power on 
earth could help him. He went away 


EW LIBRARIANS would disagree with Ver- 

ner Clapp when he says that this profes- 
sion’s fundamental and pervasive problem is 
the recruitment of able people. But how are 
we to recruit able people when we cannot se- 
cure even an adequate supply of mediocrities ? 

Perhaps we are going about things wrongly 
Perhaps, if we pitch our recruiting efforts at 
the level of the lowest denominator, we 
should not be surprised if that is what we too 
often get. Perhaps, if we put our emphasis 
on salaries and fringe benefits and status, it is 
only natural that we should attract people to 
whom such things are of crucial importance. 
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What does attract young people of real 
ability? What attracted Darrow to the law, 
Lindbergh to flying, Carnegie to industry ? 
For that matter, what attracted people like 
Dana, and Mr. Clapp himself, to librarian- 
ship? Was it this kind of thing: ‘Salary of 
$4,400-$5,250, depending on experience. 
Pension, social security, and three week's sick 
leave’? We imagine not. 

What draws to a particular occupation the 
brilliant, the determined, the innovators, the 
creators — the people who push down old 
horizons and reveal broader ones ? 

In some cases, no doubt, money does. But 
not the kind of money this profession offers 
or can ever offer. And perhaps never money 
alone 

It seems to us that a person with great 
ability might want nothing so much as to use 
it — might want problems, challenges, con- 
flicts. And it seems to us that the practice of 
librarianship involves great challenges. _ 

For example, the sketchy beginnings of an 
international loan scheme exist, but how far 
are we from a world in which every signif- 
cant publication is even preserved, let alone 
accessible to everyone who needs it? 

Again, we claim that our purpose is to 
supply “the right book to the right reader at 
the right time.” Yet the extraordinarily in- 
timate and delicate transactions involved in 
reader's advisory work are presently con- 
ducted with only the shallowest understand- 
ing of why and how individuals are affected 
by what they read. 

And “at the right time’? In the present 
state of the library art, it is so commonplace 
for people to wait weeks or even months for 
a standard book that only the reader—and not 
always he—recognizes this as a failure. 

Librarians seem to be trying to achieve 
status for a profession which is operating well 
below even the limited standards it has so far 
set itself. We imagine, perhaps, that we have 
arrived somewhere, when we have merely lost 
our sense of direction. We need, not status, 
but stature. 

If this profession is to achieve stature, it 
must attract people of stature, and we do not 
believe this can be done by offering mere 
security, social or otherwise. We believe 
librarianship is more likely to secure the able 
people it needs by stressing its potentialities, 
its challenges, and its hopes. 
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Reference Book Checklist 


1. U.S. Liprary or Conoress. GENERAL REI 
ERENCE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY Division, A Guide to 
the Study of the United States of America. ©% ash 
ington, Library of Congress. 1960 1193p. $7 

2. CARMAN, Harry J. and ArTHUR W 
THOMPSON, A Guide to the Principal Sources for 
American Civilization, 1800-1900, in the City of 
New York. Manuscripts. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1960. 453p. $10 

3. KANE, JOSEPH NATHAN. The American 
Counties. New York, Scarecrow Press, 1960. 500p 
$11 

4. Hummel, Ray O. A List of Places Included 
in 19th Century Virginia Directorie Richmond, 
Virginia State Library, 1960. 153p. ( Virginia State 
Library Publications, no. 11) 

5. HEARD, J. NorMAN. 
Americana. 2d ed. New 
1960. 407p $9.50 

6. VAN DER MEER, Freveric. Adlas of Western 
Civilization. English version by T. A. Birrell 
2d ed. rev. Princeton, Van Nostrand, 1960, 240p 
$15 


+ 


Bookman's Guide to 
York, Scarecrow Press 


Current History Review of 1959, prepared by 
the editors of Current History. Chicago, Rand Mc 
Nally, 1960. 192p. $4.95 

8. CUNNINGHAM, C. WILLETT and 
CUNNINGHAM, A Pictorial History 
Costume. New York, Macmillan, 1960 

9. CUNNINGHAM, C, WILLETT, PHYLLIs Cun- 
NINGHAM, and CHARLES BEARD. A Dictionary of 
English Costume. Philadelphia, Dufour Editions 
1960, 28ip. $8.50 

10. PAYNE, ALMA SMITH and Dorotuy CALA 
HAN. The Low Sodium, Fat-Controlled Cookbook 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1960, 475p. $4.75 

11. SPRACKLING, HELEN. The Neu 
Your Table. New York, Barrows, 1960 
$4.95 

12. CopperuD, Roy H. Words on Paper 
York, Hawthorn, 1960. 286p. $4.95 

13. FULTON, A. R. Motion Picture Norman, 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1960, 320p. $5 
N 3, ed. by 
1959 


PHYLLIS 
Englis! 
160p. $7 


Setting 


288p 


New 


14. International Film Annual, 
William Whitebait. New York, Taplinger 
165p. $4.95 

15. Index Chemicus. v. 1, no. 1, 1960 
Philadelphia, Institute for Scientific Information 
$250 for annual educational subscription; $500 for 
industrial firms, including public libraries 

i6. Hascetr, A. W. and JouHN St 
Science Survey I. New York, Macmillan 
4360p. $5.75 


JOHN 
1960 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS 


17. U.S. Am Force. Am RESEARCH AND Det 
VELOPMENT COMMAND, Handbook of Geophysics 
New York, Macmillan, 1960. v.p. $15 

18. MArti-IpANEZ, Fevix, ed. The Pageant of 
Medicine. New York, Farrar, Straus, 1960. 360p 
$6 

19. Eppy, SAMUEL and 
Northern Fishe with 
Upper Mississippi Valley 
Centre, Mass., Branfor 
$5 


rev, ed 


THADDEUS SURBER 
pecial reference to the 
Rev. ed. 1947, Newton 

third printing 1960, 276p 

20. GAYNOR, FRANK. Aerospace Dictionary 

New York, Philosophical Library, 1960. 260p. $6 

AND OTHERS. This Is 

142p. $4.95 


21. SHEEN, FULTON J] 
Rome. New York, Hawthorn, 1960 


The Study of History 

A Ghide to the Stud) of the United States 
of America® is an impressive array of 6487 
representative books reflecting the develop 
ment of American life and thought. They are 
arranged under 32 chapters which reflect the 
broad scope of the volume and which include 
not only history and society, but medicine and 
public health, entertainment and sports. The 
first chapter, covering literature from 1607 to 
1955, contains 2235 titles, briefly annotated 
and prefaced with general introductions for 
the six sections, which are chronologically 
arranged by period. Also very useful are the 
biocritical notes for each author 

The basis of selection throughout has been 
the value of each book as an expression of 
life in the United States, not necessarily be- 
cause it has the reputation of being a classic, 
or because it is a learned monograph pri- 
marily of interest to the specialist. Annota- 
tions have been written primarily to aid the 
reader in judging what the book contributes 
to an understanding of the country and their 
length is not evidence of the importance 
of the book annotated. An appendix lists 
selected readings in American studies. Be- 
cause it represents the careful efforts of a 
number of specialists both in and outside the 
Library of Congress, home of the largest 
collection of Americana in the world, because 
of its bibliographic consistency and its de- 
tailed author and subject index, it is recom 
mended for all libraries, being within their 
reach because of its exceedingly low price 
That it was produced by a skeleton staff is a 
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tribute to the indefatigable efforts of the 
General Reference and Bibliography Division 
of our national library. 

A Guide to the Principal Sources for 
American Civilization, 1800-1900, in the 
City of New York? is a worthy successor to 
Greene and Morris's guide covering the 
period 1600-1800. Devoted exclusively to 
manuscripts, it will be followed by a second 
volume dealing with printed sources. Topical 
classification of sources includes an introduc- 
tory general and political section, further di- 
vided by periods and by states. Other topics 
are included alphabetically, e.g. architecture, 
boundary controversies, cookery, description, 
and travel, its 30 sections concluding with 
the theatre. Since it was not feasible to num 
ber each item separately, the name index 
refers to page only, making location a little 
more time-consuming. But the impressive 
directory of the principal libraries and other 
depositories of New York City, described in 
the introduction and cited by code letters 
for each item, is evidence of the importance 
of this classified guide to manuscript sources. 

Kane's The American Counties * is a record 
of the origin of the names of the 3,067 coun- 
ties, with dates of creation and organization, 
area, population, historical data, alphabeti- 
cally arranged by name of county. A second 
section, arranged by state, lists counties, the 
county seat, date of creation and citation to 
statute, followed by a chronological index, 
a list of counties whose names have been 
changed, and an alphabetical list of county 
seats. It is based on a check of state session 
laws, governors’ proclamations and the exist- 
ent colonial legislation, with state histories, 
biographies, etc. being used for derivation of 
the county name, and the 1950 census for 
population figures. The amount of biogra- 
phical data for individuals for whom counties 
were named varies greatly, from ten or more 
lines to simply listing the surname, e.g. New- 
berry, with no identification. Since exact 
sources are not cited it is not possible to 
determine how thoroughly place name sources 
were checked. But as an index to state docu- 
ment sources, it has value, though one hopes 
that dates were more carefully proof-read 
than other parts of the text, which show care- 
less errors. 

A List of Places Included in 19th Century 
Virginia Directories* records the earliest 
appearance of names of places which came 
into existence before 1900 as shown in any 
19th century Virginia directory and in the 
first separate local directory for that place, 
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about 90 per cent coming from the seven 
volumes of one series of state directories 
Not intended as a gazetteer of the State, it ts 
nevertheless valuable spade work for such a 
guide, and should serve as a model for other 
states in making similar compilations. 


Now in its second edition, Bookman’s 


Guide to Americana® contains prices for 
8477 numbered items, based on an examina- 
tion of more than 90 catalogs issued between 
1957 and 1959. Since the majority of titles 
are priced at between four and ten dollars, 
this must be regarded more as an index to 
recent dealers’ catalogs than as a guide to 
rare Americana. The compiler believes that 
it should assist the bookseller and book buyer 
in determining prevailing prices for Ameti- 
can authors, subjects or settings. 

In Atlas of Western Civilization,® 52 maps, 
printed in colors, each one annotated, and 
each one presenting an epoch, or a particular 
aspect of Western culture, are supplemented 
with hundreds of photogravure plates, show- 
ing the architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
allied arts of each period. This first English 
edition contains a review of colonial archi- 
tecture in Mexico and South America of the 
17th and 18th centuries, not found in the 
original edition. An index includes geogra- 
phical and proper names and the names of 
historical concepts. Since it covers two thou- 
sand years, it 1s necessarily highly selective 
and should be viewed more as a profusely 
illustrated digest of Western civilization than 
as a conventional atlas, since the maps, though 
interesting, are only a small part of the 
volume 

Current History Review of 1959 * is a day- 
by-day summary of the major events in world 
affairs, prepared by the editors of Current 
History. This handy chronology is arranged 
alphabetically by country, then by date, ex- 
cept for the United States, which is further 
classified under agriculture, civil rights, for- 
eign policy, labor, military policy, etc., and 
for which fuller treatment is given. Brief 
descriptive information for each country in- 
cludes size, population, religion, language, 
and other pertinent socio-economic data, in- 
cluding average life expectancy. This and the 
analytical name and subject index add to the 
reference value of ‘this new annual, as well 
as the small world and area maps, which give 
only the minimum of detail, Though this 
information has been available in the monthly 
issues of Current History, this rearrangement 
and index will greatly increase its ready ref- 
erence value. 
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Niceties of Food and Clothing 
Consider the lilies of the field, we have 
been told, but man has continued to toil and 
spin to cover himself with fine raiment, as 
A Picture History of English Costume * testi 
fies. Discriminatingly selected by two leading 
authorities on English costume are 428 pic- 
tures from their large collection of costume 
almost a thousand 
accompanying description and 
From peasants in tunics 


illustrations, 
years, with 
citation to sources 
to Sir Christopher Hatton wearing a peascod- 
bellied doublet, to the Duke of Edinburgh 
and Princess Elizabeth in lounge suit and 
tailor-made costume, 1948 vintage, these re 


covering 


productions of portraits, illustrations and 


photographs are as interesting for their sub 
ject matter as for their portrayal of styles 
Unfortunately there is no index 

A Dictionary of English Co 
1900° makes a good companion piece, for 
here the same compilers have supplied brief 
descriptions, often with dates, for all the 
details of wearing apparel, incorporating 
some of the work of the late Charles Beard, 
who was particularly interested in armour 
and heraldry of medieval times. A separate 
glossary of materials, a page of obsolete color 
names, and 303 line illustrations accompany 
the alphabetically arranged terms, which 
include such intriguing details as imbecile 
sleeves, quail-pipe boots, and pussy-cat bon- 


fume, 900- 


nets 

The Lou Fat-Controlled Cook 
hook *° is intended for doctors and dietitians, 
but can be used in homes with sufferers from 


Sod Lf ] 


hypertension for its tested recipes, its accom- 
comments on meats, fish, fowl, 


panying 
and its tables and appendices 


salads, et 
which list the sodium 
fat, and caloric 
household 


unsaturated and satu 
over 800 


measurements. It ac- 


rated content of 
items in 
knowledges the assistance of a number of 
doctors and associations, both trade and pro- 
fessional, and includes an introduction by a 
former president of the American Heart 
Association 

The New Setting Y 
vised, up-to-date edition, reflects the 


our Table ™ in its re- 
recent 
developments in the art, etiquette and service, 
including such things as stainless steel flat- 
ware, plastic dinnerware, earthenware, and 
dining outdoors. The authority of the writer, 
the clear and detailed instructions and the 
well-selected photographs and diagrams as 
sure the continued usefulness of this standard 


ruide 
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Words and Pictures 


Copperud’s Words on Paper ™* is a manual 
of prose style in three parts, the first contain 
ing 9 chapters on grammar and style, fol- 
lowed by five short chapters on journalistic 
writing, with a glossary of usage and index 
making up the last half. This breezy guide, 
based on the column, “Editorial 
Workshop, is endorsed by the Editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor for use by news 
papermen. Its informal style will recommend 
it for use in high school and public libraries 

For those who are interested in film art, 
Motion Pictures which traces the develop 
ment of this medium as an art, with particular 
attention to the role of techniques, is a sound 
historical and critical treatment, Chapters on 
editing, expressionism, naturalism, montage, 
sound, on adaptation of plays, novels and 
short stories to films, are illustrated with 16 
photographs, mostly stills. Since all the films 
used for illustration are available in 16mm., 
the handbook will serve as an excellent study 
guide for a group seriously interested, as well 
as a text for college students 


author's 


International Film Annual is a hodge- 
podge of articles by 15 persons more or less 
intimately connected with the film industry 
and is not restricted to a review of the years 
1958-59. Profusely illustrated with stills 
from movies old and new, it is still too 
special for any but collections specializing in 
the subject 


Science and Technology 

Over 3,700 newly synthesized compounds 
are included in the first issue of Index Chemi- 
cus **, which by using new techniques in in- 
formation handling, is able to report new 
chemical compounds within 30 days after 
their appearance in the journals, to which 
complete citations are given. This monthly 
publication will have a quarterly and yearly 
cumulation of the formula index, as well as 
the author which appear in the 
monthly issues. Though too expensive for 
most libraries, its appearance should be noted 
by all librarians as a spectacular effort to 
break down the lag in scientific indexing 
Particularly valuable are the structural dia- 
grams which enable the chemist to quickly 
decide whether the specific compound to 
which he has been referred by the molecular 
one he is seeking 


index, 


formula index is the 

Science Survey I is a recent 
developments and advances in the scientific 
world, written for the general reader by lead 
ing British experts. The twenty-six chapters 


review of 
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under seven broad headings are accompanied 
by brief biographies of their authors and 
equally brief lists for further reading. The 
clarity of exposition, as well as its index 
should recommend it to American public and 
college libraries. Its illustrations are few. 

Handbook of Geophysics * is a revision of 
the Handbook of Geophysics for Air Force 
Designers and contains current information 
on geomagnetism, the surface of the earth, 
the sun, cosmic radiation, weather, etc., docu- 
mented with detailed tables and figures. Much 
of the data are presented in the form of 
probability and frequency tabulations. Col- 
lected from a wide range of sources and 
prepared by 60 civilian scientists employed 
by the U.S. Air Force, it is not presented as 
the last word, but its compilers believe that 
it will prove a valuable source of environ- 
mental data for industrial designers and engi- 
neers, students and laymen, as well as the 
Air Force. 

The Pageant of Medicine ** is a selection 
of material first published in MD, the medical 
news magazine, arranged under 15 headings 
including the joys of food, the world of 
sports, dance and drama, love and sex, and 
winding up with Christmas and medicine! 
Because of modern man’s fascination with 


medical subjects it should be popular in a 


public library, being more for circulation, as 
it has little lasting reference value. 

More than 150 fresh-water fishes, with 93 
varieties illustrated, are treated in Northern 
Fishes, with Special Reference to the Upper 
Mississippi Valley **. It should be noted that 
this is a reprint of the 1947 edition published 
by the University of Minnesota Press, but is 
still a good guide for the layman on feeding 
habits and habitats with tips fer anglers. 


Aerospace Dictionary” is another of the 
hastily compiled, over-priced titles from Phil- 
osophical Library, whose cover lists “Intro 
duction by Wernher von Braun” in larger 
letters than the name of the compiler. This 
turns out to be a four-page essay on the 
why’ of space travel, and not an endorse- 
ment of the brief definitions of terms which 
follow. Without benefit of preface, it does 
not give criteria for selection beyond the 
jacket’s claim to “essential terminology.’ 
Libraries will be wary of it. ' 

Those who plan a trip to Italy will fee! 
much more at heme in Rome if they first read 
This ls Rome, H. V. Morton's description 
of a pilgrimage conducted by Bishop Sheen 
for his nine-year-old grand-nephew, hand 


somely photographed by Karsh 
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Subject Headings 

(Continued from page 251) 
gress list of subject headings, supplemented 
by terms in Good's Dictionary of Education. 
To the extent that it is possible the subject 
headings used in Wilson indexes are now 
based upon the list published by the Library 
of Congress. However, there are many occa- 
sions when material on a new subject appears 
in pericdical articles long before any book 
has appeared and therefore, before the Li- 
brary of Congress has occasion to establish a 
new subject heading. 

We are constantly trying to achieve as 
much consistency as possible within our sub- 
ject headings, but we must bear in mind the 
nature of the use of the index in question and 
the fact that complete consistency between 
indexes of differer:t scope and purpose is not 
only impossible but undesirable. 

Epwin B. COLBURN 
Chief of Indexing Services 
The H. W. Wilson Company 





QUOTES 


Literally adopting Author Harry (Only in Amer 
ica) Golden's whim:ical plan for “vertical integra 
tion,” the Danville Library was open for standees 
only The new ru‘es are even tougher than thos 
in Russian librarie.. which are tough enough 

Lunacy,” commented the Richmond News-Leader 

Have members of Danville’s city council, doing 
research on a term pwper, ever read a book standing 
up? Have they ever read a book? If it is too much 
to ask in these situations for a lot of common sens 
could we humbly ask for just a little common sense ? 
If a measure of foolishness is unavoidable, do we 
break records? Comment in “Time” 

1960. 


have to 
October 3 


I should like to plead that we stop beating 
people over the heac with the catalog when recre 
tional reading is scught. When a young person 
is enthusiastic about reading on some subject, little 
is to be accomplished by demanding that he go to 
the catalog. In reference work, the situation is 
different, but I sometimes think insecure librarians 
work off their complexes by forcing bewildered 
people to pull out catalog drawers.—Margaret A 
Edwards in “California Librarian,” April 1960 

The Los Angeles Public Library staff association 
publication, “Broadcaster,” reports the following 
in le tele phone query 

I want the names and addresses of all the mem- 
bers of the California Supreme Court, how each 
voted on the abolition of capital punishment, the 
addresses of all the gold medal winners at the 
winter Olympics in Squaw Valley and the home 
addresses of Sherman Adams, Adlai Stevenson 
Vice President Nixon, Queen Elizabeth, Princess 
Margaret and the Crown Princess Michiko of 
Japan.” 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


Slang Languor 


I’ NOTHING MORE is revealed by the publi- 

cation of the Dictionary of American 
Slang, recently compiled by Harold Went- 
worth and Stuart Berg Flexner, this much is 
certain: job lots of four and five letter words, 
annotated with candid definitions, are neither 
obscene nor objectionable, they are merely 
boring; very, very boring. 

In days of old, reputable writers eschewed 
precious monosyllabic words, but when com 
pelled to use them, sedately masked all but 
the initial letters with asterisks or dashes. 
Witness, D*** and D---. The Wentworth- 
Flexner Dictionary exposes such words di- 
vested of their asterisks and spelled in full, 
thereby demonstrating, once and for all, that 
asterisks are more enticing and beguiling than 
any letters in the Roman alphabet 

Of course, the Dictionary of American 
Slang is not limited to four and five letter 
words. Indeed, some of the grander words 
and phrases are a pleasure to canvass since 
they appear to be curiosities of the literary 
world. The expression, Robinson Crusoe and 
Friday, for instance, represents ‘two theater 
tickets on the aisle’ (1.e. two on the isle.) 
A Simon Legree is ‘any unsympathetic, un 
kind, or miserly person.” 

A ghost is a person “who writes a book or 
article for pay for another who receives credit 
for the writing,’ and a pot boiler is “a book, 
play, article or the like written merely to earn 
money.” According to Wentworth and Flex- 
ner, the word, whodunit, was coined as re 
cently as 1935 by Wolfe Kaufman or possibly 
Sid Silverman, to describe a ‘crime mystery. 
A companion word, chiller-diller, and its 
synonym, thriller-diller, are also included in 
the Dictionary, which does not, however, 
trace their origin even though it is “based on 
historical principles 

The Dictionary of American Slang defines 
blurb as the legitimate term used since 1915 
to describe the typographical lure that is ordi- 


Harry Bauer is Professor of Librarianship 
at the University of Washington, Seattle 
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narily printed on the dust jacket of books 
Gelett Burgess contrived the word in 1914 
A think-piece is ‘a thoughtful or provocative 
piece of journalistic writing’. A scandal 
sheet is presumably ‘a payroll,” or ‘a busi- 
nessman's expense account.’ Similarly, a 
swindle sheet is an expense account of a per- 
son who travels at somebody else's expense 
Wentworth and Flexner acknowledge that 
a library is often spoken of as a /ibe by col- 
legians, and allege that students occasionally 
use it (i.e. /ibe) as a verb meaning “to study 
in a library." This may be so. One of the 
most amusing terms in the new Dictionary is 
yatata yatata which implies much idle chatter. 
A beautiful expression from William Saroy- 
an's Jim Dandy illustrates its salutary use 
Mustn't yatata yatata in the public library 
Since most slang language is spontaneously 
generated and not deliberately coined or cau- 
tiously contrived by euphemists, it is practic- 
ally impossible to ascertain the birth date and 
origin of some of the choicest expressions in 
the English language. To make up for this 
etymological shortcoming, Wentworth and 
Flexner have incorporated hundreds of quo- 
tations in their offering. From these quota 
tions it is possible to tabulate a neat check list 
of modern authors whose works are filled 
with the redolence of slang. J. D. Salinger’s 
The Catcher in the Rye contains considerable 
high school jargon and certain four letter 
words. Will Henry's Death of a Legend ac- 
counts for the seldom used but most fasci- 
nating word, fantods, and Louis Armstrong's 
autobiography, Satchmo, provides a good de- 
scription of /agniappe 
Though further enumeration from the 
check list must be curtailed, Damon Runyon 
should be cited for his Guys and Dolls, and 
Max Shulman for The Feather Merchants as 
well as The Many Loves of Dobie Gillis, and 
Barefoot Boy with Cheek, Budd Schulberg 
and Arthur Miller also hold their own in fast 
company for What Makes Sammy Run? and 
Death of a Salesman, but Calder Willingham 
“takes the cake’’ for the mother lode of verbal 
indecencies in his novel, End As a Man 
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DISPLAYS for the month 


47S CAMERA 


Ys 


The Faithful Eye’’ is the title of this photography display at Humboldt State College, Arcata, Cal 
Design is a stylized adaptation of the optical diagram of a lens, Strikingly simple background is 
struction paper of various colors. Lines are formed by string 


A female elephant wearing an “I like Dick!’ button 
and a male donkey sporting an “I like Jack!" button wer 
displayed, with book jackets, under the heading “Even 
They Agree on These,” at Bonner Springs, Kansas, Rural 
High School. Bright colors sparked the display—pink 
figured percale (pasted to cardboard) for the elephant's 
dress, and flowers for her hat; fuschia ears and turquoise 
vest for the donkey, Elephant and donkey, each 18” high 
were cut from cardboard. Background for the display was 


beige 


BELOW Clement Moore s 7 he Night Bef re CPhritima 

illustrated by Leonard Weisgard, was the source of this 
Christmas display at Anza Elementary School library 
San Francisco. The Opaque projector was used for out 
lining patterns of Santa Claus, sleigh, reindeer, and sleep 
ing children, which were then cut from construction paper 
by library council members. Sleigh was filled with book 
jackets. White wrapping paper was used for background 
snow 
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MERRY 
CuRisTHas 


Se = 


=i fr ea 


Christmas came to James Callanan Junior High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa, in the person of a silhou 
etted Santa Claus with a pack full of book jackets 
Santa was made from crepe paper, the chimney from 
brick crepe paper. Roof of blue construction paper 
was whitened with chalk. Snow on the roof and 
puffs from Santa's pipe were of cotton. Final touch 
was a winking yellow moon 


An opaque projector was used at Leon High 
School, Tallahassee, Fla., to enlarge and trace this 
picture. It was made with colored kraft paper 
camels were shades of brown and tan, and the wis« 
men were painted on with tempera paints. Back 
ground mountains and buildings were black; the 
star was yellow; and letter backgrounds were two 
shades of purple 


Lake W ales High School Florida, made up for 
limited bulletin board space by utilizing the front 
of the circulation desk for this display simulating 
a fireplace. Brick paper was purchased for the 
fireplace. Other parts—stockings, andirons, Santa 
Claus’s feet and legs—were cut from construction 
paper. The caption, of cours« 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
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MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 West 60th St.. N.Y. 23, N.Y. 
or Mitten Bidg., Redlands, California 


Please send me free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters, 
also complete data and prices on low budget Dispiay- 
Sign Master Kit “71.” 


MY NAME 











the public library and the teen-age 





Doris Ryder Watts 


Talking About Books 


ID YOU EVER sit down with a group of 
teen-agers to talk about books? If not, 
try it sometime. You'll come away from the 
discussion inspired, definitely; surprised, 
probably; and grimly determined perhaps. 
Determined to pull in your belt a notch and 
settle down to catch up—on your reading and 
fo your young adults. 

Of all library-sponsored activities, the most 
rewarding for your teen-agers and for you is 
the book discussion group. Your letters in- 
dicated an overwhelming interest in activities 
and in youth participation. Therefore, we'll 
discuss one type this month; that which is 
built around the teen-ager who enjoys read- 
ing. This is where to begin. For surely, one 
of the best ways to build a strong Young 
Adult service is to find out why and what 
the good reader likes to read rather than to be 
so preoccupied with the reverse. By finding 
out what the interested reader enjoys, by 
getting him to share his reactions and his 
opinions both verbally and in writing you 
build your youth participation on a very solid 
foundation. Gradually you have the teen- 
ager recommending to others in his age group 
and then you begin to intrigue the poor or 
disinterested reader. 

Now, how to go about this. The very best 
way, regardless of the size of your library, is 
the personal approach. Talk to two or three 
of your young library patrons (the ones who 
read because they love it, not merely because 
they have nothing else to do). Ask them how 
they'd like to get together to discuss books. 
Set them up as a committee to plan with you, 
to make posters, to get notices in the school 
and local paper. Don't over structure the first 
meeting And remember, this is not a do-it- 
yourself for you but for them. Be ready with 
the prod and guidance when necessary, but 
have faith. Your role is not that of a teacher 
It is my conviction that any youth participa- 
tion program in the public library will fall 
absolutely flat if it bears any resemblance at 
all to a school situation. 

If the first meeting can be set up as a 
round-table discussion with each person talk- 
ing very informally about a book recently 


Mrs. Watts is Public Library Young Adults 
Consultant, New Y ork State Library, Albany. 
N.Y. 
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read, you'll begin to get an idea of the wide 
variety of reading interests and levels in your 
group. Let them decide at the first meeting 
what they want to discuss at the next three. A 
subject? Everybody reads up on it and brings 
a book to the meeting. A type of book? A 
single title? If the latter, duplicate in paper- 
back so everybody can have a copy. Get your 
dates set and posted well in advance. Make 
one rule yourself: that the meetings are open 
to all interested teen-agers. Thus begins their 
understanding of the meaning of a free public 
library 

A second type of participation is to initiate 
a plan designed to encourage your young 
adults to write short, critical book reviews for 
other teen-agers to read. I visited a small 
library recently which had begun to post near 
the Young Adult shelves a single review 
mounted on a piece of construction paper 
under a permanent caption “Young Adult 
Book of the Week.’’ Not difficult nor time- 
consuming but most effective, not only be- 
cause it stimulated an interest in the book 
but also because it led to requests from other 
teen-agers to contribute. Sometimes, reviews 
are typed on cards and placed conspicuously 
on YA shelves. They may be written in a 
notebook left lying on a table for that pur- 
pose. An invitation to contribute should be 
on the cover. Reviews may be collected and 
then mimeographed, or multilithed and dis- 
tributed in booklet form. A group of libraries 
can get together and do this sort of thing 
cooperatively as did Suffolk County, Long 
Island, with ‘Books on Review.” 

The point of all this is, of course, that you 
begin to know your teen-agers as individuals. 
You learn to respect them, to make use of 
their ideas, and to welcome their suggestions. 
On the other hand, they begin to feel that 
it is “their” library. 

What other ways of encouraging participa- 
tion have you tried successfully? Readers of 
this column have asked you to tell them. 
What about the location of your collection 
and your book selection policy? Letters indi- 
cate a preference for one topic each month 
and an interest in procedures or experiments 
carried on in specific libraries. 

Thank you for your suggestions and your 
enthusiastic response. Now, let's “put it in 
writing.” 
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school & children’s libraries 





Mary Frances Kennon 


Planning the Service 

T* AuGusT, North Carolina school librarians 
held a three-day to study the 

new ALA standards for school libraries. One 

highlight for me was the emphasis given to 

planning school library services for children 


conference 


and young people 
Standards for Sc 
offers a framework for planning 
brary 
terms Of six major areas 


l Library Program 
p! school li 


services, describing these services in 


reading and reading guidance 
guidance in listening and viewing 
reference services and research 
instruction in the use of materials 
personal ‘and social guidance 
student assistants 


school library 
every 


every 


program ol 


services is not a one-man job. Just as 


Planning the 
teacher is a teacher of English,’ so 
teacher has responsibilities for reading guid 
reference and research, and instruction 
in the use of the library 
ning for library services by teachers, librar 


ance, 
Cooperative plan 


ians, and administrators helps to reveal gaps 
in the library's service—and to suggest ways 
It emphasizes the re 


Program plan 


of filling these gaps 
sponsibilities of each teacher 
ning is an experience from which everyone 
learns 

By a planned program of library service 
for pupils, I do not mean a predetermined 
course of study describing in detail day-by- 
day library activities, but a comprehensive 
i flexible outline for de 


The following « xamples 


statement of goals 
veloping activities 

selected rather arbitrarily from personal 
experience-—may illustrate my meaning 

In planning reading guidance for pupils, 
the Raleigh, North Carolina elementary 
school librarians have worked with commit 
tees of teachers, principals, and supervisors 
to develop lists of ou standing be ks. stories, 
and poems as the basis of a read-aloud pro 
gram for grades one through six. Special 
editions of these books are bought for teach- 
ers’ storyhour shelves in each school library 
Similar groups in the Baltimore, Maryland, 
public schools have developed bibliographies 


Miss Kennon is A 
School Library Service 
Dept. of Public Instruction 


sociale Supervisor of 
North 
Raleigh 


Carolina 


N.C 
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and handbooks for use by teachers and li 
brarians in providing reading guidance for 
pupils. School librarians in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, served on system-wide committees 
which identified library skills needed by 
pupils, suggested appropriate grade levels at 
which skills might be introduced or 
refined through group instruction, and recom 
mended materials for use by librarians and 
teachers in providing instruction at the time 
of need. Elsa Berner's book, Integrating 
Library Instruction with Classroom Teaching 
it Plainview Junior High School, illustrates 
good planning at the high school level 


these 


You can (and I hope you will) add many 
this brief list. Although pro 
should be a local affair, it 
need not begin from scratch. The process 
should involve what others have 
Ideas are available in library literature, 
in language arts textbooks, in plans developed 
by lo und in publications 


or State departm nt 


( umples to 
gram planning 
study ol 


done 


il schoo! systems 


if education 


Although program planning is taken for 
granted in the various subject fields of the 
curriculum, has developed more 
slowly in the field of school library service 
The shortage of trained library personnel is 
responsible at least in part for this time lag 
Many schools or school systems are just be 
ginning to develop comprehensive plans for 
Much of the job can be done 
on a school system basis, and this promotes 
coordinated effort. School librarians who 
want to initiate program planning may well 
support of principals 
omprehensive study 
System-wide planning, however, must be fol 
lowed up by study at the individual schoo! 
level to insure maximum teacher participation 


S¢ he ” y] 


library services 


begin by enlisting the 


and supervisors for a 


in the program 

One final thought: program planning, like 
done. Our plans 
meet changing 
high school pupils, for 
example, are changing markedly under the 
impact of elementary school library service 
Whether you need to develop a comprehen- 
sive plan for library services to pupils, or to 
evaluate and revise existing plans, Standards 
for School Library Pre offers a chal- 
lenge and a guide. Program planning is a 
first step in implementing the new standards 


woman § work is never 


neca constant revision to 


needs. The needs of 


gram 
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Vance Bourjaily 


“ 


* 
. 


A’ ARTICULATE MEMBER of “the American 
generation which was born in the roaring 20's, 
grew up in the Great Depression, fought in World 
War II and now lives in the frenetic 50's’ (and 
60's), Vance Bourjaily is the author of four novels 
which have been praised for their wit (“which can 
be wise and gentle as well as perverse and mordant”’ 

New York Herald Tribune) and for ‘the streaks 
of fantasy that often give [his writing] an attrac- 
tiveness beyond the range of the more consistently 
realistic of the literature-for-the-moment school” 
(New York Times). Charles Poore has called 
Bourjaily ‘a Dostoyevsky of the generation which 
came of age in World War II.” 

Vance Nye Bourjaily (pronounced Bor-zhdy-li) 
was born Sept. 17, 1922, at Cleveland, Ohio, one 
of the three sons of Monte F. Bourjaily, a Lebanese 
by birth, and Barbara Frances (Webb) Bourjaily, 
f an Ohio farm family with New England roots 
One of Vance's brothers is a newspaperman—the 
elder Bourjaily was manager of United Features 
Syndicate—the other a research physiologist con 
erned with space medicine. Their mother pub- 
lished magazine stories and serials, and “books of a 
popular romance nature’ under the pen-name Bar 
bara Webb 

There was extraordinary variety in my upbring- 
ing,” says Bourjaily, “economically, geographically 
ind in associations. As an indication, and to take 
the matter of associations, through my father’s posi- 
tion, I knew and listened, as a boy, to people like 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Heywood Broun, Deems Taylor 
and so on, and might well, in a year whose summer 
had been spent listening to them, return to a fall 
and winter of delivering milk before school, having 
helped to milk and bottle it first in the small 
southern dairy farm on which my mother and step- 
father lived. I had no particular sense of belonging 
to either of these worlds, or to any of the several 
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others to which I was exposed—yet I do not think 
of my boyhood and adolescence as having been 
discontented; tentative would be a more accurate 
word 

Vance graduated from Hadley High School at 
Winchester, Va., in 1939, and in 1942 joined the 
American Field Service, serving in Egypt, Lybia 
Italy, and Syria. Afzer the war he received his B.A 
from Bowdoin College. 

His first book, published by Scribner when he 
was twenty-five, and praised by some critics as a 
book of lyric emotion’’ was The End of My Life 
(1947), a novel about four young American ambu 
lance drivers with the British armies in Syria and 
Italy. It later went into a paperback edition. “The 
narrative at times hits an undergraduate level,” said 
the New Yorker, “‘lwut Mr. Bourjaily is often start 
ingly perceptive, has a true sense of climax, and 
unquestionably knows how to write.’ 

Before his next novel appeared, Bourjaily had 
helped to found anc had edited the literary periodi 
cal discovery, published by Pocket Books from 1951 
to 1953. The late Joseph H. Jackson called The 
Hound of Earth (Scribner, 1954) “a novel of dis 
enchantment, like h:s first. Yet in the end it arrives 
at an affirmation which is solidly in the humanist 
tradition. Backed into a corner, the hero finally 
learns that, much 2s you might like to, you can't 
run away either fro:n your world or yourself.”’ It is 
the story of Allerd Pennington, a young American 
scientist, who deserts from the Army on the day the 
atom bomb was dropped on Japan. Seven years 
later, just before Christmas, he is a shipping clerk 
in a San Francisco department store. Paul Engle 
remarked in the New Republic that “The liveliness 
of the department store events and people is so 
diverting that ofte: one forgets the actual over 
riding intent of the aovel.’’ Other critics were more 
severe 

The Violated (Dial Press, 1958), a novel of 
nearly 600 pages, spans 40 years and encompasses 
more than 50 characters, It follows the varying 
fortunes of three miodern men and a woman, de 
scribed by the Aslentic Monthly reviewer as “un 
accountable cripples.” Granville Hicks, however 
termed it “the worx of a man of unusual creative 
power and deeply compassionate insight.” “A sad 
beautiful novel of exceptional merit,’ said the 
Library Journal. Most critics, with some reserva- 
tions of belief, praised a 15-year-old girl's produc- 
tion of Hamlet which is “almost the pivot of his 
book"’ (Commonweal) 

Confession of a Spent Youth, published in Octo- 
ber 1960 by Dial, is described as ‘the definitive 
novel about the generation too young to be lost and 
too old to be beat,’ “a shockingly honest portrait 
of a young man who dares to explore every kind of 
sensual experience.’ 


Bourjaily gives nis address as Iowa City, Iowa 
He married Bettina Yensen December 26, 1946, and 
they have a daughter, Anna, and son, Philip. Blue- 
eyed and brown-haired, the author is 5’ 7” in height 
and weighs 150 pounds. He reads and likes ‘ 
many books from raost cultures and periods’’, and 
his more active re.reations include hunting, trout 
fishing, field archaeology, and ornithology. Not a 

joiner’, he has no church, club, or political 
ithliations EARLE F,. WALBRIDGE 


a great 
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Ann Nolan Clark 


A’ author, teacher, and administrator in the 
4 Bureau of Indian Affairs for the past forty 
years, Ann Nolan Clark seems always to have 
realized the need tor evaluating a people s culture 
be it Navajo, Papagoan, or Costa Rican, by its own 
standards and within its own setting. Her most 
recent book, World Song (1960), is an implicit 
statement of these ideas. Secret of the Andes won 
the Newbery Medal in 1953 

Born and brought up in New Mexico, Ann 
Nolan played with children whose Anglo-American 
French, and Spanish backgrounds made a contrast 
with the Irish descent of’ her two brothers, her 
sister, and herself. After attending convent schools 
and a Las Vegas high school, and then majoring in 
education at Highland University, Ann Nolan was 
married in 1919, the year of her graduation, There 
after she began her long and varied career which 
has included the teaching of adults and teachers as 

ell as of children. In 1930, she entered the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs as a junior high school teacher 

During the 1930's Mrs. Clark wrote many articles 
for New Mexico Magazine. Then, as a teacher of 
Indian children of the Tesuque Pueblo near Santa 
Fé, Mrs. Clark found that her pupils had no appro 
priate reading material of their own—the English e blood of ancient kings, and in his mind 
stories were unsatisfactory and “even the indian ; heart their spirit was strong. Poignant as 

| ' 


stories were from the white viewpoint so she rraceti ! he story is strong in 
wrote, in English and Tesuque, several readers 
which would appeal to the young Indians 3lue Ca the story of an Indian boy 
One of these simple texts, entitled Home Geos nd hi ing V in 1954, The next 
aphy, was renamed In My Mother's House, appeat ' i a book yut an Indian boy of 
ing in 1941 with a Viking imprint as Mrs. Clark's uatemala \ mplicated by the conflict 
first venture with a major publishing firm. This f é ultures, appeal 
lescription of Pueblo life, written specifically for ijewers as ‘‘sensit realisti beautifully 
Indians who “have a far greater rhythmic sens ‘ n und “understanding” but also evoked 
than we do used short lines with natural if eristi reservat about its quict slow 
breaks in the sentences. It won a New York Herald 
Tribune Spring Festival Award Departing somewhat m her usual material 
Mrs, Clark wrote a jungle story for young readers 
Third Monkey (1956), following it in 1959 with 


The author's native region again pro 

terial for A Child’ Story if New Mex 
written in collaboration with Frances Carey, more 
pamphlets and articles, and Little Navajo Bluebird to an older, even a 
(1943), a story of a little girl troubled by the bitter in the New York 
heen al , rote it this tale of a girl in 
(saint) of her own 


; j I imple faith and the 
During the remainder of the War, when her or — 


son, a pilot, was killed in action, Mrs little orphan has « 
nothing. But she continued to work with Indian ~~", 5 2 
hildren, survey teaching materials, and train teach re ‘ 
ers. She was the only woman delegate : ye and understand 
LINESCO conference on the education of 1 Navajos - xico, Indians and 
privileged children and carried out many assign = oe Coste R : puny 6:2 Ameri 
nents in South America ~ y caught between these cultures. The mes 
os, sage of the book is brotl od and understanding 
When she returned to writing, Mrs. Clark chose and it is expressed in a style that is spiritual 
Costa Rica as the setting for Magic Money (1950) nvstical at times’ (Bulletin of the Chicago 
a story about a boy's efforts to buy a team of « hildren’s Book Cent 
for his grandfather. This book was chosen a y “four bor behind schedule.” Mrs 
Junior Literary Guild selection as were the two die fee : aly with her writing but 
published in 1952, Looking-for-Something and ith woke 4 P int for the Bureau of 
Secret of the Andes. The former, a New York ian Afte i tin American Branch of 
Herald Tribune Spring Festival choice, tells the he Int Cooperation Administration for 
story of a little gray burro’s search all over Ecuador which she organiz nducts conferences 
for something of his own ' s. and prograt Jow a widow. the blu< 
The Newbery-winning Secret of the Andes wa d y-haired, author xty-two, She speaks 
lescribed by the Christian Science Monit he a and tra. extensively, particu 
terms: “An Inca boy in present-day Peru, Cusi was atin Amer f mnection with her 
always a little cold, a little hungry, a little lonel ery s. af » Pa he is a Democrat 
yet he knew no other way of living. In hi RACHEL SHOR 


+ Pasqualita, Both had a verse-like qual 


problems of a people whose culture had 


lestroved 


€ spring, further 
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WHY PAY HIGH WAGES 


to attach label holders when 
you stick ‘em on yourself? 


HOL-DEX gives you a perma- 


nent self-adhesive label holder that 
is guaranteed for the life of the fix- 


Just oressure of the 
finge: and its on. 


Special letex cloth adhesive 
with patented miniature 
vacuum cups assures per- 
manency over the years. 
Seamless tube of heavy 
transparent plastic keeps 
labels constantly visible 
and dirt free. 


BOOST morale — enjoy good housekeeping on open and 
stack shelves, by labeling with HOL-DEX. 

Special iraprinted titles for magazine racks and shelves are 
now available 

Standard 6-inch length in %'- 4 - %4- 1 - 2 widths. Lengths 
up to 36 inches available. Stock colors: 

Clear, Green, Blue, Red, Lemon 


Sample and literature available upon request. YOU'LL FIND 
MANY MONEY-SAVING WAYS TO USE HOL-DEX. 


CEL-U-DEX CORPORATION New Windsor, Newburgh, New York 
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The Lighthouse 


Miss Frick Retires 


A distinguished career in education for 
librarianship reached a milestone on August 
12, with the retirement from full-time teach- 
ing of Bertha M. Frick, associate professor at 
Columbia's School of Library Service. After 
receiving her B.S. degree from the School of 
Library Service, Miss Frick joined its faculty 
as a cataloger and teacher of library science 
in 1931. In the twenty-nine years since, she 
has become well-known and greatly admired 
as a teacher of various courses to succeeding 
classes of library school students 

Miss Frick’s connection with The H. W 
Wilson Company has been a close one. In 
1950 she served as editor of the sixth edition 
of Sears List of Subject Headings, in 1954 of 
the seventh edition, and in 1959 of the 
eighth. In the latter, the editor made a very 
careful attempt to supply headings for new 
subjects, and to update terminology, bringing 
it more into line with everyday language 
This edition has been hailed as a great ad- 
vance in subject heading work by librarians 
throughout the country 

In addition to her teaching and editorial 
work, Miss Frick has found time to serve in 
many other capacities. For a number of years 
she was curator of several special collections 
in the Columbia Library. She served as a 
member of the ALA-US Army Group ap- 
pointed to establish the Japan Library School, 
and taught there for one and a half years 
She has served as a member of various pro- 
fessional organizations and also as secretary 
and then president of the New York City 
Regional Catalog Group. Since 1953 she has 
been a member of the Dewey Decimal Classi 
fication Editorial Policy Committee 

Throughout her teaching career Miss Frick 
has traveled widely, lecturing and meeting 
with discussion groups on subject headings in 
nearly every country in the world. She has 
also visited libraries to examine their manu- 
script collections, a subject of great interest 
to her. In November she will leave on an 
extended trip to Africa and Europe for fur- 
ther study of these subjects. 
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WILSON GOMPANY NEWS AND NOTES 


It is pleasant to be able to report that Miss 
Frick does not plan to stop working, but will 
teach from time to time (including the 1961 
summer session at Columbia), and will also 
continue to travel, and to work on her forth- 
coming book on manus« ripts. Thus we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that Miss Frick 
will continue to make her customary contri- 
butions to library science 


Cataloging Changes in 
Wilson Publications 


The September issue of the wiLsow LI- 
BRARY BULLETIN contained an article called 
“Cataloging Changes in Wilson Publica- 
tions.” As a result of this, several letters have 
been received from librarians, expressing 
their approval of title page form of entry for 
catalog cards, the Standard Catalog Series, 
and the Book Review Digest. At the same 
time they have expressed the wish that the 
Cumulative Book Index continue to use the 
author's name in its full form—with appro 
priate cross references from pseudonyms and 
differing forms of the name—pointing out 
that the CBI serves a somewhat different pur 
pose from the other publications mentioned 
In view of this, the decision has been made 
that CBI will continue its present practice of 
providing complete bibliographical informa- 
tion 
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Opinions on Free World's Security 
Fill New Wilson Book 

The start of a new decade always impels a 
glance back at the recent past, followed by 
a look ahead. Such a stock-taking appears in 
the 40 articles comprising The Security of 
The Free World, edited by Julien Engel, and 
published last month as the latest addition 
to the Reference Shelf series. The articles 
selected illustrate the many phases of the 
1960-1961 high school debate and discussion 
theme designated by the National University 
Extension Association: How can the security 
of the free world best be maintained ? 

With the unlooked-for intensification of 
the Cold War, 1960 has become a year of 
controversy. The Security of the Free World 
supplies definitive material for discussion of 
today’s realities as opposed to earlier expe: 
tations. Such topics as the aims of Soviet 
policy, the feasibility of arms limitations, and 
the vulnerability of the underdeveloped 
werid are treated in special sections, as are 
the United Nations, NATO, and world law 
The articles come from a wide range of 
Their authors include Harrison | 
Salisbury, Philip C. Jessup, Drew Middleton, 
Maurice Schumann, Paul-Henri Spaak, Rich 
ard Nixon, Salvador de Madariaga, Paul G 
Hoffman, and many others 


sources 


People We Like 

Praise from an expert, always welcome, is 
especially pleasant when an expert biographer 
likes what we have said about him. Com- 
menting on the article on himself that ap- 
peared in the September Current Biography, 
Van Wyck Brooks writes us: “It is entirely 
accurate, fair, appreciative, and extremely 
well written. I have done these things myself, 
and I know how difficult it is to do them 
I would like the writer to know how fully I 
realize the skill and effort that went into the 
writing of this and how grateful I am to him 
for doing it 


Radio Book Program 


A present and a former Wilson Company 
author figure in a new teen-age book review 
radio program being presented by New York 


Public 


WNYC 


Library over New York's station 
Saturday mornings from 10:30 to 
10:55. Margaret C. Scoggin, coordinator of 
young adult services at NYPL and joint au- 
thor of an earlier edition of Gateways to 
Readable Books, is moderator of the program, 


which is called “Teen Age Book Talk 
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NYPL’s newly appointed radio consultant, 
Lilian Okun, author of the popular Let's 
Listen to a Story, is serving as director. The 
program, which is pre-recorded, will be re- 
broadcast over many of the NAEB stations. 

The series being produced by NYPL pro- 
vides an opportunity for junior and senior 
high school students to meet authors and edi- 
tors and discuss with them their new and 
recent books, Purpose of the programs, which 
began on October 8th, is both entertainment 
and further encouragement of reading. 


Staff 

Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B 
Colburn spoke October 7 during the New 
England Library Association Conference at 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, to the Boston 
Chapter of Special Libraries Association, dis- 
cussing Wilson Company publications. 


Visitors 

Recent Wilson Company guests have included: 

Ruth Shapiro, headquarters librarian, American 
Library Association, Chicago 

Lt. Col. G. V. Fagan, director of libraries, and 
Cpt. Claud J. Smithson, Jr., contracting officer 
United States Air Force Academy, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

Yu-Shu-Pu, assistant technical services librarian, 
Drexel Institute of Technology 

Morris Wolf, student, 
School of Library Service 

Barbara Westby, chief, catalog department, De 
troit, Michigan, Public Library 

Mrs. L. Lowenthal of London, formerly librarian 
of the London Observer 


Columbia Ur versity 


Essay and General Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and 
General Literature Index, published by The 
H. W. Wilson Company. To be supplemented 
by new titles each month. 


BetTHuRUM, Dorotny, ed. Critical Approaches to 
Medieval Literature, selected papers from the 
English Institute, 1958-1959. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press 1960 $4.50 

Bope, CARL, ed. Young Rebel in American Liter- 
wure. Praeger 1960 $3.50 

ELLepGce, Scott, and DONALD SCHIER, eds. Conti 
nental Model; selected French critical essays of 
the seventeenth century, in English translation 
University of Minnesota Press 1960 $7.75 

GROSSMAN, RICHARD L. ed. Bold Voices; great 
debaters and dissenters speak out in Congress 
at crucial moments in American history. Double 
day 1960 $5.95 

Huxiey, Atpous. On Art and Artists; ed. by 

Morris Philipson. Harper 1960 $3.95 

i P P 

Lire (periodical). The National Purpose. 
1960 $2.95 

MACLENNAN, HUGH. Scotchman’s 
Other Essays. Scribner 1960 $4.50 


Return and 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


THE SECURITY OF THI 
Julien Reference 


Free Wor _p, Engel 

Shelf 1960 
(Vol. 32, No. 5). $2.50 (domestic and 
foreign). Subscription to all 6 titles of 
1960 Reference Shelf Series, $10 (U.S 
and Canada), $12 foreign 

CURRENT BioGRAPHY. Monthly issues, $4 
a year (U.S. and Canada): foreign. $6 
Yearbooks $6 (U.S. and Canada); for 
eign, $8 


SETICS 











Science Survey, 1; ed. by Arthur W. Haslett and 
John St. John. Macmillan (N Y) 1960 $5.75 

SELLERS, CHARLES Grier, ed. The Southerner a 
American, University of North Carolina Press 
1960 $5 

SHEEHAN, DONALD, and HArotp C. Syretr, eds 
Essays in American Historiography 
University Press 1960 $6 

TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, American Imagi 
nation. a critical survey of the arts. Atheneum 
1960 $4.50 

ULLMANN, STEPHEN. The Image in the Modern 
French Novel; Gide, Alain-Fournier, Proust 
Camus. Cambridge University Press 1960 $6.50 

Year B bk of World Affair 1960. ed by Georges 
W. Keeton and Georg Schwarzenberger, Prac 
ger $10 1960 

YOUNG, GEORGE MALCOLM 
1960 ;(c1950; $2.75 


Columbia 


Last Essays. Dufour 


by Azile Wofford 


PRACTICAL . . . step-by-step guidance for the 
beginning librarian, ready reterence for the cx- 
pert. Avoiding theory, THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
AT WORK gives you the how-to-do-it details of 
tasks that range from handling reading guidance 
to checking attendance, from selecting a dealer to 
tightening books on their hinges. It offers the 
school librarian, who is almost always on his 
own, the knowledge it would take hin 
accumulate by himself 


COMPREHENSIVE... 
1. Acquisition; 2. Preparation; 3. Cir 
4. Use; 5. Maintenance; 6. Finance 


years to 


chapters cover 
ulation 


Reports 


Be suspicious of Women 


So tar as your Authority 
great Discrimination a 


will permit it, exercise 
which Persons shall b« 
Library. For the Treasure 
wre to be thrown open 
ning Mob, than is a fair 
at the Mercy of a 
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to the r of the unr 
Garden to be laid unprotected 
Beasts 
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avages 


Swarn yf 


that he be 
scholarly Habits 
Any mere Trifler 
with Books. or seek in 
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it would Dall 
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if he be 
and vouched tor 
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They are 


erson younger than 20 years (save 
lent, of more thar years 
Tutor) is On any pretext 
given to the 
and at all events 
little to (if it 


not, indeed, detract from) that aspec 


pr f in rary adds 
t of Grav 
ity, Seriousness and Learning which is its greatest 
Glory. You will make 1 rror im ex 
altogether, even though by that Act 


luding them 
it befall that 


you should prohibit f1 ring some one of 


those Excellent Females who are distinguished by 
r Wit and Learning is little Chance that 
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THE 
SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 

AT 
WORK 


In addition per list is for sele 
materials 


cting 
| ; 

manuals t iching the use of the 

library, names of pu and suppliers, and 

library te 


AUTHORITATIVE ... from Azile 
Woftord’s long experien in librarianship and 
teaching help you systematize 
You will also find invaluable 
tion on relationships between the 


tudents 


rminology 
nnique . 


your own pro 


edures 


informa 
school librarian 
THE SCHOOL 


and teact 


LIBRARY AT WORK 


1959 © 256 pages © cloth © $3.50 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


952 University Avenue 
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. New York 52, N.Y. 








THE BIG 4 


OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 
56 Volumes 
PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


15 Volumes 


CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 
FILMSTRIPS 
15 Units and Teacher's Guide 
PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
FILMSTRIPS 
30 Units and 30 Teacher's Guides 








Fully tested for successful use at all levels, these 
important teaching materials have PROVED 
invaluable for strengthening and enriching the 
study of American history and other courses. 
Reasonably priced 
Write for full particulars 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 





WORDS OF WISDOM — book $2.50 


@ The Wealth Of Nations Lies in Their 
Proverbs, 


® A Drop Of Ink May Make A Million 
Think. 


* The Ballot Is Stronger Than The 
Bullet. 


WILSON's COLLECTION OF 
2500 OLD FOLKLORE ADAGES. 
—words of wisdom. 


ROY WILSON RESEARCH 


134 S. Division Ave., Grand Rapids 2. Mich. 


FROM: 





THOUGHTS ON 
PROBLEMS 


Today ’s BY AUTHORITIES 


Valuable Reference Material 
—Complete Text of Speeches 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature since 19 


First 25 Volumes 
MICROFILM EDITION $90 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 
35 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


$7.00 a year $13.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION has pub- 
lished A Checklist for the Organization, Operation 
and Evaluation of A Company Library, Compiled 
by Eva Lou Fisher, formerly Chief Librarian, Mis 
siles and Space Division, Lockheed Aircraft Corpo 
ration, the Checklist provides answers to many 
problems confronting management, research, tech 
nical and administrative personnel as well as library 
administrators who must start a new library or 
evaluate one already in operation. Bound in sturdy 
paper covers, the 64-page booklet sells for $2.00 
from SLA, 31 East Tenth Street, New York 3, N.Y 


A LIST OF WORTHWHILE HEALTH INSUR- 
ANCE BOOKS (26 pages, 1960 edition) is obtain- 
able without charge from the Institute of Life In- 
surance, 488 Madison Ave., NYC 22. The publica 
tion includes books, periodicals, list of organizations 
related to health and the financing of medical care 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—WHOSE JOB, an attra 

tive 4-page leaflet prepared by ALA's Public Rela 
tions Section, informally emphasizes that publi 
relations is everybody's job, Single copies are fre: 
on request. For these, or for prices on quantity 
orders, write to Alphonse Trezza, Executive Secre- 
tary, Library Administration Division, ALA, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, Il. 


A UNION LIST OF MILITARY PERIODICALS, 
121 pages, has been published by Air University 
Library, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, and 
single copies will be sent to libraries on request 
The publication includes periodical holdings of 39 
contributing libraries in the U.S. and Canada. Re 
quests should be addressed “Attention Technical 
Assistant to the Director,” at address above. 


“THE FIRST TWO R'S—PLUS” is the name of a 
pamphlet for parents prepared by the National 
Council of Teachers of English and containing 
sections on ‘Why Is English Important to Your 
Child?” “Why Isn't English Teaching More Suc- 
cessful?'’ what the schools should accomplish, tips 
for parents, etc. Copies are obtainable at 10c each 
for orders of 1 to 10 copies; at Sc each for orders of 
11 to 50; at 3c each for orders of over 50, Address 
requests to National Council of Teachers of Eng 
lish, 508 South Sixth St., Champaign, III. 


| THE U.S. WEST: The Western History Depart 
| ment of Denver Public Library, 1357 Broadway, 


Denver 2, offers without charge a catalog of over 
100,000 library-owned pictorial items relating to 
the discovery and settlement of the American West 
The catalog lists the original glass negatives in the 
library collection made by David F. Barry, photo- 
graphic recorder of the early West. 

Prints of the Barry negatives, as well as of other 
pictures in Western History, can be furnished to 
authors and scholars at a small fee. For copies of 
the free catalog, write to address above. 
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LIBRARY yt te ne WITH CONFER- 
ENCE ON AGING: Copies of The Guide to Li 
brary Coot ation wit the W hite House Conter 
ence on Aging are obtainable from the Publishing 
Department of the American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois, at the fo 
lowing prices: 100 coy $5; 500 copies 
1,000 copies—$33. ALA is making no 
tribution of single copies, but they 
on request to the Special Staff on 
Department of Health, Edu 
Washington 25. DC 
SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO AWARD PHOTOS: A 
traveling salon” exhibit of 1960 Sec/ Ansco 
award winning phot available without 
s hools 


$17.50 
dis 
ured 
Aging, U.S 
and Weltare 


es 
further 


in be s 


ation 


sastie 
yeraphs is 
charge to libraries 
It is a portable exhibit consisting of 
white photographs and 9 color transparencic 
an be displayed in 
and public and 
pictures are mounted 
suitable for bull and pi 
hool of the winning student amerfa 
speed and judges’ comments on top w One 

the photographs was used in the lead article of 
September WLB. See page 43 

The exhibit (already booked throug! 
is available for two weeks to each sponsorin 
w library. For reservations writ ” Sinediateaiin 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd St 
NYC 46 several alternat for 


possible 
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MANCHESTER PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


publication of the second (and conclu 
the catalog of private press books in t 
library: Reference Library Subject ¢ logue 

n 094, Private Press Books, Part ll, H-W 
edited by Sidney Horrocks. The 
issued in a limited « f 500 copies 
in alphabetical order of and 
historical notes about each press's publi 
an indication of their physical make-up 
$4.75. A few copies of the first part 
are available a price, 

Orders, accompanied by remittan should be 
sent to The City Librarian, Central Library 
St. Peter's Square, Manchester 2, England. Cus 
tomers from outside the I Kinged are asked 
to pay international money order 


LIGHT THE CANDLES! by Mar 
appeared in a 1960 edition revised by Anne T 
Eaton. Its publisher, The Horn Book, Inc., 585 
Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass., wh makes the 
publication available at $1 a copy, d i as 
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It is our hope 
Light the Candies! ‘m 
ful Christmas season f 


RECOMMENDED CHILDREN'S BOOKS OF 
1959-60, as reviewed by librarians in the “Junior 
Libraries” section of Library Journal, includes 1,064 
reviews in its 176 pages. The publication 

by E. I Davis, has revi arrang 
and I author-titl 
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poems legends 
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ement, that 


i meaning 
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TITLES THAT NEVER 
STOP CIRCULATING 











with 


keen eye to 
gures utilize the 
the following 
Button Family 
Cowboy Sam 
Dan Frontier 


Abrarians 


irculation 


itles from all 
B/P 
Adventures °* 
¢ What Is It * 
* Sailor Jack 

Send today for 
colorful catalog. 


Series 


| Benefic P; 
Denefic Fress 
Publishing Division of Beckley-Cardy 


1900 N. NARRAGANSETT, CHICAGO 39, Ili 





New, Revised Edition 
THE PICTURE STORY OF 


ALASKA 


THE 49th STATE 


By Hester O'Neill. Now the 
of Alaska’s statehood is a part of this popular 
! ( olor 


crowning story 


ind informative book for young people 

illustrations 
Lasuta Koertne 

Cloth houn i, Side 

DAVID McKAY COMPANY, 

119 W. 40th St.. New York 18 


on every page and color maps hy 
ewn * $3.95 

INC. 

N. > 














Available soon— 


GUIDE TO JU. S. 
GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 


ideal reference tool for 
® Business Libraries 
® College and University Libraries 
@ Public Libraries 

An annotated guide to over 3,000 government 
publications containing statistical data, plus a 
detailed subject index 

Price: $15 a copy 

(10% discount for cash orders) 


DOCUMENTS INDEX 
Box 453 Dept. W Arlington 10, Virginia 
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BACK NUMBER PERIODICALS 


IN ALL FIELDS & ALL LANGUAGES 
Complete Sets, Volumes and Single Numbers 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


Abrahams Magazine Service 
Dept. W 56 E. 13th St., New York 3 





TRY BARNES & NOBLE 
for ‘“‘out-of-print’’ or ‘‘out-of- 
stock"’ books. If not found among 
our 1,000,000 used and new books 
our free Search Service will hunt 
and quote or supply when found. 
Please address Dept. W. B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3, N. Y. 








We can supply many 
out-of-print titles from 
our comprehensive 
stock of several hun- 
dred thousand volumes 
—others through our 
eMcient search services, 
here and abroad. No 
charge for searching. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. 
The World's Leading 
International Bookseliers 
31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 














OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as , 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Bio raphy; 
Lamont, Speech, ete. . . ). Want lists invited. 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N, Y. 


Occupations Filing Plan & Bibliography 
e WILMA BENNETT e 


Alphabetical fields-of-work ne (270) 
references (501) and supp ding 


a real contribution to the librarian’ s working tools.” 
$10 postpaid. 829 gummed tabels included 
° Sterling Powers Publishing Co. . 
748 Ss. Paseo Street + Covina 1, California 





and cross 
(58) 








Designed for economy 


The 

professional 

lettering 

iechnique Write for 


literature and samples 
iy ™ Stik-a-letter Co. 


Rt. 2, Box 1400, Escondido, Calif. 


WOOD and PLASTIC LETTERS 


AND SPECIAL SCRIPT 


All styles and sizes. Custom signs—Window—Store 
Directory—Desk—Trade Mark Reproductions. 


DISPLAY CRAFT *%+_-.™4!N sr. 


PORTLAND, IND. 
— Interested in Salesmen and Jobbers — 
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“MICHIGAN BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND _IN- 
DEXES,” an annotated list compiled by Penelope 
L. Bullock, includes 102 items in the 30 pages 
of its first edition. Copies of this initial effort 
are obtainable at 50c each from: Division of 
Field Services, Eastern Michigan University, 
Ypsilanti. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS OF SOMALILAND, 
1949-1959, A GUIDE, 41 pages, compiled by 
Helen F. Conover, is obtainable at 45c a copy 
from the Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25,D.C. , 


RECENT BOOKLISTS published by the Cleveland 
Public Library include: “Easy on the Eyes,”’ books 
in large type; “Home Garden"; “The Anisfield 
Wolf Awards’; “Spies and Intrigue’—stories of 
danger, daring; “Medieval Romances’; ‘Cues 
for Careers”; “Your Child's Education, Helps for 
Parents”; “Good Books to Read and Enjoy”; ‘For 
Young Adults”; “Enjoying Art.” 

Inquiries concerning copies may be directed to 
the Order Department, Cleveland Public Library, 
325 Superior Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


X-RAY LITERATURE LIST: A 30-page list of 
references spanning the years 1930-1960, giving 
authors and publication names, article titles and 
publication dates for 376 papers on X-ray analysis 
subjects, is available gratis from Philips Electronic 
Instruments, 750 S. Fulton Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


A 79-PAGE GUIDE TO U.S. INDEXING AND 
ABSTRACTING SERVICES IN SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY has been prepared by the Science 
and Technology Division of Library of Congress 
for the National Federation of Science Abstracting 
and Indexing Services, under a grant from the Na 
tional Science Foundation. It is obtainable at $2 
from the National Federation of Science, Abstract- 
ing and Indexing Services, 301 E, Capitol St., 
Washington 3, D.C 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEWFOUNDLAND, NOVA 
SCOTIA, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND are the 
four provinces covered in a 1959 guide to current 
information in books, pamphlets, government pub- 
lications, magazine articles and documentary films 
Title of the 59-page publication, which is compiled 
and edited by members of the Atlantic Provinces 
Library Association, is Atlantic Provinces Checklist. 
It can be ordered from The Atlantic Provinces 
Economic Council, 205 S. Park St., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia at $1 a copy. 


DOUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN, A Register 
of His Papers in the Library of Congress, 14 pages, 
is obtainable at 30c a copy from the Card Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


GIFT COLLECTION CATALOG: A 116-pagc 
publication, The Gotshall Collection in the Neu 
York State Library, published by the state library 
as Bibliography Bulletin 84, details the collection 
of some 1,353 books and other items bequeathed 
by William C. Gotshall and valued at $15,000. 
The catalog is available to libraries on exchange; 
to individuals at $5 unbound, or $6 bound. 


WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, offers two 14-page publica- 
tions free of charge, as long as supply lasts. They 
are: “Using the Library, A Faculty Handbook,’ 
compiled by Stith Malone Cain, Librarian, and 
Student Library Handbook,” compiled by the 
library staff. Address requests to Mr. Cain, 


love 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, JULY 2, 1946 AND JUNE 11, 1960 (74 
STAT. 208) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCU- 
CIRCULATION OF Wilson Library Bulletin published monthly, except July 
and August at New York, N.Y., for October 1, 1960. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 
Publisher, Tue H. W. Witson Company, 
950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 
Editor, JouN WAKEMAN. 
950 University Ave., New York 52, N.Y. 
Vanaging Editor, None 


Business manager, None 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be 

stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well 
as that of each individual member, must be given.) 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Ave., New York 52, N.Y.;—Howard 
Haycraft; Edward S. Kelley; Charles J. Shaw; The H. W. Wilson Foundation, Inc. ; 
all of 950 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y.; Mertice M. James, R.D. 1, Ashville, 
N.Y.; Ida E. Rigg, 34-44 82nd St., Jackson Heights, N.Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 


holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) 

Thomas E. and Anna Barrett, R.F.D., Brewster, N.Y.; Mary Burnham, 734 East 
Walnut St., Lakeland, Florida; Lucile F. Fargo, 2632 Hillegas Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. ; 
Rupert E. Flower, Box 751, Visalia, Calif.; Bertha Joel, 5400 Fieldston Road, New 
York 71, N.Y.; M. Alma Josenhans, 602 East Ann St., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Ruth R. 
Keil, 4605 Pinewood Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Marion Lonegran, 196-44 58th St., 
Flushing, N.Y.; Evelyn O'Neill, 42-18 Napier, Bronx, N.Y.; Gretta Smith, 122 Second 
Ave., Chula Vista, Calif.; Sarah St. John Trent, 3205 Drexel Drive, Dallas 5, Tex.; 
Ruth W. Vail, Orwell, Vt.; Ruth B. Wallad, 3531 85th St., Jackson Heights 72, N.Y.; 
Louise D. Wiles and Imogen Mury, 1307 Merriam Ave., New York 52, N.Y.; The 
H. W. Wilson Foundation, Inc., 950 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y.; Alberta 


Worthington, 555 Indian Hill Blvd., Claremont, Calif. 


1. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the book of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the afhant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months 
preceding the date shown above was: (This information is required by the act of 
June 11, 1960 to be included in all statements regardless of frequency of issue.) 24,954 

Tue H. W. Witson Company 
$y: John Jamieson, Secretary 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of September 1960. 

Anna M. Hawe 
[SEAL] 
Notary Public, State of New York 
No. 03-1712550 
Commission Expires March 30, 1961 
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AUGUSTA (Ga.) Public Library offers 
challenging positions in new $750,000 main 
library for 2 reference librarians and 1 cata 
lower Beginning salaries $4080-$5040 de 
pendent on experience. L.S. degree preferred 
Customary fringe benefits including Social 
Security. 

Also ne eded 

modern Negro 
and fringe benefits. 
Cochran, Director, 
Telfair Street, 


Head 
branch 
Apply: 

Augusta 

Augusta, Ga, 


librarian of beautiful 
Same salary scale 


Miss Jean D 


Library, 540 





BRYN MAWR, PA.— Experienced Librar 
ian to head Township-supported public li 
brary in suburban Philadelphia educational 
center. Present circulation, 127,000; colle« 
tion, 33,000. Challenging job with a real 
future and healthy starting salary depending 
upon qualifications. Write to Mrs. Wm 
Webb, Chairman of Ludington Public Li 
brary Board, 314 Avon Rd., Bryn Mawr, Pa 





HEAD LIBRARIAN in community oi 
18,000 in beautiful Platte Valley of Nebraska 
Must be graduate of an accredited library schoo! 
and hold L.S. Degree. At least one year’s ex 
perience as Head Librarian in a Public Library 
necessary, 40 hour week. Sick leave. Work 
man's Compensation. 3 weeks vacation. Social 
Security, Salary $5200.00 and up depending on 
training and experience. Furnish biographical 
details and small photo in first letter. Contact 
Miss Nell Hartman, Pres. North Platte Publi 
Library. 511 North Sycamore St. North Platte 
Nebraska 





LANSING. The State Library has openings 
for beginning and experienced librarians in 
processing, reference and extension work. Be 
ginners enter at $5407. Salary for experienced 
librarians ranges up to $8164 depending upon 
nature and extent of experience. Michigan Civil 
Service provisions govern, Usual fringe benefits 
Apply: Charles L. Higgins, Assistant State 
Librarian, Michigan State Library, Lansing 





OPPORTUNITY for male graduate of ac 
credited library school, in a rapidly growing 
engineering college. Responsibilities primarily 
cataloguing. Faculty status, 4 weeks’ vacation, 
sick leave, health insurance, and retirement 
Beginning salary $5500 to $5800, dependent on 
qualifications and experience. Apply to 
Madeleine Gibson, Librarian, Michigan College 
of Mining and Technology, Houghton, Michigan 





OSHKOSH PUBLIC LIBRARY needs two 
library school graduates: Head of Processing 
Department or Chief Cataloger, $5040; General 
Assistant with liberal background in the hu- 
manities to be in charge of pamphlet file, aid 
in book selection, prepare book lists, do some 
reader's advisory service, and perform duties at 
the circulation desk—$4500. One month vacation, 
security, Wisconsin retirement, life in- 
surance, cumulative sick leave. Send resumé 
of education and experience, if any, age, refer 
ences and small photo to Leonard B. Archer, 
Director, Oshkosh Public Library, Oshkosh 
Wisconsin 


social 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Abingdon Press 
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American Library Association . 209 
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POSITIONS OPEN—MEN OR WOMEN 

Levittown Public Library on Long Island, 35 
miles from New York City. SENIOR 
LIBRARIAN I, $5700-7320, specialize in work 
with young people; JUNIOR LIBRARIAN, 
$4800-6060, (or Librarian-Trainee—$4080-4800 ) , 
Adult Services work; JUNIOR LIBRARIAN, 
$4800-6060, (or Librarian-Trainee—$4080-4800 ) , 
specialize in audio-visual work. College and 
library school degrees required. Liberal vaca- 
tion, sick leave, New York State Retirement 
System. Staff of 26, p!us part-time. 37% hour 
5 day week 

Apply: Wm. H. Keller, Director, Levittown 
Public Library, South Village Green, Levittown, 
Long Island, New York 





PUBLIC LIBRARY of Stockton & San 
Joaquin County has two positions open: Co- 
ordinator of Adult Reading and Reference 
Service, $6,966-8,268; Children’s Librarian, 
$5,202-6,168. For details write Director of 
Library Services, Pubiic Library of Stockton & 
San Joaquin County, Hunter & Market Sts., 
Stockton, California. 





Position available 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, Burling- 


ton. Cataloger $4500-5500. Experience required ; 
sciences and foreign languages 
hour 5-day week; 22 working 
vacation; liberal sick leave; TIAA eli 
gibility; Social Security; group hospitalization, 
medical, life, and accident insurance. Winter 
summer recreation and all year vacation 





knowledge of 
desirable. 37! 
1 


aays 


sports, 


area 





WANTED: A 
Catalog and Circulation Departments at 
Address 


Dominic, Nazareth College, Rochester 


assist in the 
Naz 


inquiries to 


Librarian to 


ireth College Luibrar 


Sister M 
10, New York 
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New reference book fills 14 year gap 
in government documents classification 


DOCUMENTS OFFICE CLASSIFICATION NUMBERS 


FOR CUTTERED DOCUMENTS, 1910-1924 
by Mary Elizabeth Poole and Ella Frances Smith 


Painstaking accumulation of lists from many sources has 
resulted in this valuable compilation of numbers for individual 





documents in Cuttered classes. This work covers the 
Also by Miss Poole: period between the 1909 Checklist and the time Doc- 
— a uments Office Classification numbers began to be 
Reation to 1958. Ann Ar- listed in the Monthly Catalog. It is in two parts. The 
bor, Univ. Microfilms, : . - 

1958. OP 16 $58.80 first, by Miss Poole, covers A-Y3; the second, by 
History references from Miss Smith, is from Y4-Y9. Book size is approxi- 
the Industrial Arts Index, — 1 — . 4 

1913-1957, Ann Arbor. mately 612x8 s bound in cloth, price $25.00 a copy. 
Univ. Microfilms, 1958 Order now, during publication, for prompt delivery. 


OP 440 $5.50 Order OP 6268. 











U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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... built 
extra strong 
where strength 
is needed! 
o 
e 


The tab guides in your charging tray get 100 
times the use of a catalog guide! And all the strain 
is on the tab itself, which must serve as a visible 
index as well as a tool for moving cards. 

That’s why Demco ‘“Tuf-Tab” Charging Guides 
are built extra strong where extra strength is needed. 
Demco makes the 10 pt. acetate angle tab four 
times stronger by running the 30 pt. genuine press- 
board up into the tab! It won’t crack on the 
underfold! 

Order a supply of ‘““Tuf-Tab” charging guides 
today... Demco guarantees satisfaction! 











| 
| “ 






Body of pressboard guide extends entire 
height of tab, so that Demco guide tabs do 
not break or crack. 

Celluloid tab is heat-sealed to guide body. 
No rivets to catch cards. 
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Tabs are 
tilted for 
easier reading ! 





| ee 
Each box of 50 “Tuf-Tab” Charging 
Guides is supplied with five different 
sets of headings. They are A to Z, | to 
31, 12 months, 38 special classifica- 
tions, a set of Dewey decimal head- 
ings, and a sheet of blanks for typing 
ony special headings you may need. 
Each box is complete for any charg- 
ing guide need. 
PRICES: 
minemum 

50. eeeeee $4.1 0 quontity 
100........ 8.00 
500........ 7.85 per hundred 

Extra blank labels 5¢ per 50 


(Transportotion Chorges Paid) 
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